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INTRODUCTION. 


There is a story of R. L. Stevenson’s of a young man 
in a mediaeval French town Avho takes refuge in a 
doorway on a dark night. The door against which he 
presses gives way and he enters, and before he can 
realise what has happened, or whether it is not all a 
dream, he finds himself caught up into the life that is 
going on behind the door, not merely a spectator of it, 
but himself an actor in the drama, his whole course of 
life henceforward changed by what had seemed a tri^dal 
accident. 

So it may happen, once and again, to one who has 
been reading books because they were set him as tasks 
to find that something strange has happened, how or 
why or when precisely he knows not. But he has 
passed through the door that shut him out from the 
poets, and henceforth he sees no more the dull lifeless 
print, the lesson that was a weariness and a vexation, 
“a tale of little meaning though the words be strong,” 
but words instead that are the speech of friends, a world 
that is full of colour and music, a life that is intensely 
real and that is his to share and to enjoy. Hence- 
forward he feels as if he had seen and Irnown the heroes 
of old time — had witnessed the parting of Hector and 
Andromache, had seen the home-coming of Ulysses and 
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fbo (Irav.'int^ <>! the* terrible li.'nl srjiiglit with 

f'lr tl)f‘ gleam of the golden hough in the fofefit, 
and [M'-ed with him into the dim nnderworld and 
h'-arii afar tlio roar of Aelmron. And tlien a new 
gratitude cotiie-- inti’i his hetul to the jtoets who htivc 
<-h'>wn iiini thi,'-'e tilings. lie feeh’ a.s Jtaiite iti the 
.Middle .\g(;, fell towards Virgil; and he wondeiK, 
[leihap', liow he f-oiild ever have .‘-erilihled or divnvn 
jiif-tiire.^ in the margin of .so nohie a hnolc ; or how lie 
could have wi.-slied to miitiiate an itnmortal ver.se h}- 
hre.diing olT re[ietition pimetiially at the twcntictli line 
wiieii there was not even the ahahliy rnhterfnge of a 
comma ; or how he eoiild htivc eoiiecivcd it n joy hj' aiij' 
diphnriaey to evade an hour’s reading of literature. 

.So may it lia[i[ien to .some of the rcadert; of this hook ! 
I'or poetry is not a matter of woivls stnvn into lines of 
ei[iial lengtli. as some vaiiih' imagine, nor ;i jingle of 
r''p''.ited Founds; it is the revelation of ti new heaven 
ami .a ne'.v eartli. 'I'lie poet at lii-i best is what Virgil 
c.dl'd him — rtifr-, the ‘-'•er, the jirojiliet. Hi.s fnnetion is 
jiirtly to awalceri oiir minds from “the lethargy of 
cn-toiii " to (ai.ible us to nmier.siaiid lietter tiiid feel 
more <!er j,!y jj),. l,i.;nity of the world that lies aroiitid ns 
anrl the jtiy .'uiri .'orrow of tlie thing-; that are happening 
ie-foie our sight . partly if. lift iis ffi a level above the 
v.iuitie- and triviaiitie ; of the merely ]i<T,-t)iKd ; or, best 
<>t all. to r.j.i-ii onr eyes idj.'ii v.e may hejjfild a sj.iritiial 
V. orldaH lound ir , a-ir.-.a! and eh.-e t'.usas the material 
olid in v !i;(h i-o many ate rf.iif.-nt fo live. 

1)m • thi ; eem I/,.) ambit ioii' a view t'. take 
li; l!,;;' i;i '■ le'. n- b.'giii by learling the poenr-' simpl}' 
torie.-, no- tt-iiibling rmrelv,-. about tlicir form. 
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Having done that, let us notice how much more they 
are than stories. When Tennyson called them “ id5dls,” 
“little pictures,” he used the Greek word used by 
Theocritus two thousand 3'^ears ago to describe his 
poems of Sicilian shepherd life. The word admirably 
expresses what Tennyson attempted in these poems — to 
give us in each case a sketch from life with a hackgroiind of 
landscape. Whether he brings before us King Arthur, 
wounded to death, Ijdng in “A broken chancel with a 
broken cross ” on “ a dark strait of narrow land,” with 
the ocean on one side and “ a great water ” on the other 
and the moon shining down upon him and Sir Bedivere 
at his side \ or the Gardener’s Daughter holding the 
rose-bush to fix it back 'against the porch ; or St. Simeon 
patient on his pillar, high “ bet^vixt the meadow and the 
■cloud”; or Amy’s lover watching the storm come over 
the dreary moorland and pass “roaring seaward” — 
always we seem to see his characters set in an appro- 
priate landscape, with something in that landscape, or 
in the aspect of it on that particular day, answering to 
or (it may be) contrasted with their feelings. 

Next, we may notice how often we have a whole 
picture concentrated into a very few lines ; Sir Galahad 
in the Tournament — 

“The shattering trampet shrilleth high, 

The hard brands shiver on the steel, 

The splinter’d spear-shafts crack and fly, 

The horse and rider reel ” {p. 86 ) ; 

King Charles hiding in the oak-tree 

“Till all the paths were dim. 

And far below the Roundhead rode. 

And humm’d a .surly hj'mn” (p. 50); 
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the ship voyaging “ncroFs the boundless cast’' to 

“ ^\'lK-rc tho=o long swells of Urcakcr sweep 

The ruitiiieg rocks and isles of clove" (p. 100); 

or liow sometimes a single line enshrines an accurate 
toucli of nature that fixes itself on the pleased memory : 

"More klack than aslihnds in the front of M.'ircii’' (p. 12); 
‘•Tile lime, a snrmiier home of ninrmnrous wings" {p. 1‘2); 

or (in the description of sunrise), 

"And heal the twilight into llakc^ of fire" (p. /iS). 

If we repeat such lines aloud, we shall soon begin to 
notice the jtart that melody plan’s in making them 
bcantiftil and unforgettable; how subtly alliteration is 
tised — t the repetition of similar sounds in the line, 
not initial letters of words merely — as in 

" Ikuiiul by gold ctiaiiw aWmi (he fii't of (hxl " (p. 0), 

where uf'Oiil repeats the W of hound and the h of hii, of 
the /of/v7, dod the d of Umnd as well as the y and d of 
O'dA ; how the changes are rung on the vowels, as in 

"And at! iiis gre'ivc;; and cui'-a-i da'^h’d with drops 
Of i)!r .-i '■ (p. S), 
or 

'• .Xino:):.’ n'-w rii'm, ntrangi" far.--, (itlnr minds" (p. 0); 

hov,- woiiilerfidly the .>^0(1(01 echoes the sense, as in 

"jilt - of ‘tippM-y trig tliat rani; 

Sisirp smilt- n v.iih t),.- ilint of uitmd inv l.;” (p. .s), 

or 

"!ii„'!i r.l-jvi- I li.-aol lh“m hl.i'.t 
Tl:- ‘t-. p ■’ (‘..•.iju-irry, and tlw I'o-at .clio flap 

hn;!'" S';*',’.!,’! ill*' hilt-, from htnii to hliitr" tp, fio) " 
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what a range of effects the metre can express, from the 
heavy spondees of 

“And so strode back slow to the wounded I£ing” (p. 5), 
to the rushing trochees and daetjds of 

“Cauglit each other with wild grimaces, 
Half-invisible to the view, 

Wheeling with preeipitate paces 
To the.melodj^ till they flew” (p. 115). 

Other things that maj'^ be suggested as worthy of 
study later on are : 

(1) The influence on Tennyson of eaHier poets. His 
Morte d’ Arthur and Ulysses especially show the influence 
upon him of Homer and Virgil. The influence of 
Wordsworth (his Excursion and his Michael) and Southey 
(his English Eclogues) is strong in the simpler English 
Idylls ; the influence of Keats in The Day-Drecm and Sir 
La-uncelot and Queen Guinevere. 

(2) Tennyson’s relation to his age. This volume was 
published in 1842, five years after Queen Victoria's 
accession to the throne, and it is full of the hopes and 
fears and aspirations of that time ; the fear of Revolu- 
tion — 

“Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion creeping nigher, 
Glares at one that nods and winks behind a slowly-djnng 
fire ” (p. 66) ; 

the hope that the growth of commerce would also mean 
universal peace — 

“Fly, happy happy sails, and bear the Press; 

Fly happy with the mission of the Cross ; 

Knit land to land, and blowing havenward 
With silks, and fruits, and spices, clear of toll. 

Enrich the markets of the golden year ” (p. 54) ; 
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the conviction of the noblest hearts, in spite of the 
unsettling of old beliefs by the discoveries of science, 
that 

“ thro' the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the ttiougiits of men are widen’d with the process of tlie 
suns ” (p. 66). 

Lastly, if we feel — and we can hardlj’^ help feeling — 
that the poems in which Tennyson deals directly with 
his own age are not great in the sense or in the degree 
in which the Morte d’ Arthur and the Ulysses are great, 
u'e shall do well to remember that few achievements in 
poetry are more difficult than this of lifting up into 
poetical atmosphere things vulgarised b}' all the^ prosaic 
associations of our daily life. Here too let us recognise 
that the poet is vales, seer and prophet; and be grateful 
to him Avhen he sheds upon our path 

“The light that never was on sea or land, 

The oonseoration and the poet’s dream.” 


Note. — The Editor’s grateful thanks are due to his 
colleague, Mr. C. H. Spence, for valuable criticisms and 
suggestions. 
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I. THE EPIC 

At Francis Allen’s on the Cliristnias-eve, — 

The game of forfeits done — the girls all kiss’d 
Beneath the sacred bush and past away — 

The parson Holmes, the poet Evez’ard Hall, 

The host, and I sat round the wassail-bowl, 

Then half-way ebb’d : and there we held a talk, 

How all the old honour had from Christmas gone, 

Or gone, or dwindled down to some odd games 
In some odd nooks like this ; till I, tired out 
AVith cutting eights that day upon the pond, 10 

Where, three times slipping from the outer edge, 

I bump’d the ice into three several stars, 

Fell in a doze ; and half-awake I heard 
The parson taking wide and wider sweeps. 

Now harping on the church-commissioners, 

Now hawking at Geology and schism ; 

Until I woke, and found him settled down 

Upon the general decay of faith 

Right thro’ the world, ‘at home was little left. 

And none abroad : there was no anchor, none, 20 

To hold b3\’ Francis, laughing, clapt his hand 
On Everard’s shoulder, with ‘I hold by him.’ 

‘ And I,’ quoth Everard, ‘ by the wassail-bowl.’ 

‘ AA^hy yes,’ I said, ‘ we knew your gift that way 
At college ; but another which you had, 

B,i, A 


<5 
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I mean of verse (for so we held it then), 

mat came of that ? ’ ‘ Y'ou know,’ said Frank, ‘ he burnt 

His epic, his King Arthur, some twelve books’ — 

And then to me demanding why ? ‘ Oh, sir. 

He thought that nothing new was said, or else 30 

Something so said ’twas nothing — that a truth 
Looks freshest in the fashion of the day ; 

God knows ; he has a mint of reasons ; ask. 

It pleased me well enough.’ ‘Naj^, nay,’ said Hall, 

‘ Why take the style of those heroic times 1 
For nature brings not back the Mastodon, 

Nor we those times ; and wh}' should an}^ man 
Remodel models ? these twelve books of min? 

Were faint Homeric echoes, nothing-worth, 

Mere chaff and draff, much better burnt.’ ‘ But I,' 40 

Said Francis, ‘pick’d the eleventh from this hearth 
And have it : keep a thing, its use will come. 

I hoard it as a sugar-plum for Holmes.’ 

He laugh’d, and I, tho’ sleepy, like a horse 
That hears the corn-bin open, prick’d my ears ; 

For I remember’d Everard’s college fame 
When we were Freshmen" then at ray request 
He brought it ; and the poet little urged, 

But with some prelude of disparagement. 

Read, mouthing out his hollow oes and aes, 50 

Deep-chested music, and to this result. 


II. MORTE D’ARTHUR 

So all day long the noise of battle roll’d 
Among the mountains by the winter sea ; 

Until King Arthui’’s table, inaji by man, 

H:id fallen in Lyonnesse about their Lord, 

King Arthur : then, because his wound was deep. 
The bold Sir Bedivere uplifted him. 
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Sir Bedivere, the last of all his knights, 

And bore him to a chapel nigh the field, 

A broken chancel with a broken cross, 

That stood on a dark strait of barren land. 

On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 
Lay a great ^yater, and the moon was full. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere ; 

‘ The sequel of to-day unsolders all 
The goodliest fellowship of famous knights 
AVhereof this woild holds record. Such a sleep 
They sleep — the men I loved. I think that we 
Shall never more, at any future time. 

Delight our souls ^Vith talk of knightly deeds, 
Walking about the gardens and the halls 
Of Camelot, as in the days that were. 

I perish by this people which I made, — 

Tlio’ Merlin sware that I should come again 
To rule once more — but let what will be, be, 

I am so deeply smitten thro’ the helm 
That without help I cannot last till morn. 

Thou therefore take my brand Excalibur, 

Which was my pride : for thou rememberest how 
In those old days, one summer noon, an arm 
Rose up from out the bosom of the lake, 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
Holdinsi the sword — and how I row’d across 
And took it, and have worn it, like a king : 

And, wheresoever I am sung or told 
In aftertime, this also shall be known : 

But now delay not : take Excalibur, 

And fling him far into the middle mere : 

Watch what thou secst, and lightly bring me word.’ 

To him replied the bold Sir Bedivere ; 

‘It is not meet. Sir King, to leave thee thus. 
Aidless, alone, and smitten thro’ the helm. 

A little thing may haim a wounded man. 
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Yet I thy best will all perform at full, 

Watch what I sec, and lightly bring thee word.’ 

So saying, from the ruin’d shrine he stept 
And in the moon athwart the place of tombs, 

Where lay the mighty bones of ancient men, 

Old knights, and over them tlie sea-wind sang 
Shrill, chill, with flakes of foam. He, stepping down 
By zig-zag paths, and juts of pointed rock, 50 

Came on the shining levels of the lake. 

There drew he forth the brand Excalibur, 

And o’er him, drawing it, the winter moon, 

Brightening the skirts of a long cloud, ran forth 
And sparkled keen with Host against the hilt : 

For all the haft twinkled with diamond sparks. 

Myriads of topaz-lights, and jacinth-work 
Of subtlest jewellery. He gazed so long 
That both his eyes were dazzled, as he stood, 

This way and that dividing the swift mind, GO 

In act to throw ; but at the last it seem’d 
Better to leave Excalibur conecal’d 
There in the many-knotted waterllags, 

That whistled stiff and dry about the marge. 

So strode he back slow to tl)c wounded King. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere : 

' Hast thou jjcrform’d my mission which I gave ? 

What is it thou bast seen ? or what hast lioard ?’ 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere ; 

‘I heard the ri])ple washing in the reeds, 70 

And the wild water lapping on the crag.’ 

To whom replied King Arthur, faint and pale : 

‘Thou hast betray’d thy nature and thy name. 

Not rendering true answer, as beseem’d 
'J’hy fealty, nor like a noble knight: 

I'or surer sign had follow’d, either hand. 

Or voice, or else a motion of the mere. 

This is a shameful thing for men to lie. 
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Yet now, I charge thee, quickly go again 

As thou art lief and dear, and do the thing 80 

I bad thee, watch, and lightly bring me word.’ 

Then went Sir Bedivere the second time 
Across the ridge, and paced beside the mere. 

Counting the dewy pebbles, fix’d in thought ; 

But when he saw the wonder of the hilt, 

How curiously and strangely ehased, he smote 
His palms togethei*, and he eried aloud, 

‘ And if indeed I cast the bz’and away, 

Surely a precious thing, one worthy note, 

Should thus be lost for ever from the earth, 90 

Which might have pleased the eyes of many men. 

What good should follow this, if this were done ? 

What harm, undone ? deep harm to disobey, 

Seeing obedience is the bond of rule. 

Were it well to obey then, if a king demand 
An act unprofitable, against himself ? 

The King is sick, and knows not what he does. 

What record, or what relic of my lord 
Should be to aftertirae, but empty breath 
And rumours of a doubt ? but were this kep)t, 100 

Stored in some treasure-house of mighty kings, 

Some one might show it at a joust of arms, 

Saying, “King Arthur’s .sword, Excalibur, 

Wrought by the lonely maiden of the Lake. 

Nine years she wrought it, sitting in the deeps 
Upon the hidden bases of the hills.” 

So might some old man speak in the aftertime 
To all the people, winning reverence. 

But now much honour and much fame were lost.’ 

So spake he, clouded with his own conceit, 110 

And hid Excalibur the second time, 

And so strode back slow to the wounded King. 

Then spoke King Arthur, breathing heavily ; 

‘ What is it thou hast seen ? or what hast heard ? 
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And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere : 

‘I heard the water lapping on the crag, 

And the long ripple washing in the reeds.’ 

To whom replied King Arthur, much in wrath : 

• ‘Ah, miserjihle and unhind, untrue, 

Unhnightly, traitor-hearted ! Woe is me ! 120 

Authority forgets a dying king. 

Laid widow’d of the power in his e 3 'e 

That bow’d the will. I see thee what thou art, 

For thou, the latest-left of all my knights, 

In whom should meet the offices of all. 

Thou wouldst betray me for the precious hilt ; 

Either from lust of gold, or like a girl 
Valuing the giddy pleasure of the e 3 'es. 

Yet, for a man may fail in duty twice. 

And the third time ma 3 ’ prosper, get thee hence : 130 

But, if thou spare to fling Excalibur, 

I will arise and .slay thee with my hands.’ 

Then quickly rose Sir Bedivere, and ran. 

And, leaping down the ridges lightl 3 ’, plunged 
Among the bulrush-beds, and clutch’d the sword, 

And strongly wdieel’d and threw it. The great brand 
Made lightnings in the splendour of the moon, 

And flashing round and round, and whirl’d in an arch, 
Shot like a streamer of the northern morn, 

Seen where the moving isles of winter shock 140 

By night, with noises of the northern sea. 

• So flash’d and fell the brand Excalibur : 

But ere he dipt the surface, rose an arm 
Clothed in white samite, m 3 'atic, wonderful. 

And caught him by the hilt, and brandish’d him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere. 

And lightly went the other to the King. 

Then spoke King Arthur, drawing thicker breath : 
‘Now see 1 by thine e 3 ’es that this is done. 

Speak out: what is it thou hast heard, or seen ? ’ 160 
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And answer 7nade the bold Sir Bedivere : 

‘ Sir King, I closed mine e 3 mlids, lest tbe gems 
Should blind mj' purpose, for I never saw, 

Nor shall see, here or elsewhere, till I die, 

Not tho’ I live three lives of mortal men, 

So great a miracle as jmnder hilt. 

Then w^ith both hands I flung him, wheeling him ; 

But when I look’d again, behold an arm, 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful. 

That caught him by the hilt, and brandish’d him 160 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere.’ 

And answer made King Arthur, breathing.hard ; 

‘ My end draws nigh ; ’tis time that I were gone. 

Make broad th 3 ’^ shoulders to receive m)’- Aveight, . 

And bear me to the margin ; yet I fear 
M}’’ wound hath taken cold, and I .shall die.’ 

So saying, from the pavement he half rose. 

Slowly, with pain, reclining on his arm, 

And looking wistfullj' with wide blue eyes 

As in a pictui'e. Him Sir Bedivere 170 

Remorsefully regarded thro’ his tears. 

And would have spoken, but he found not words. 

Then took with care, and kneeling on one knee, 

O’er both his shoulders drew the languid hands, 

And rising bore him thro’ the place of tombs. 

But, as he walk’d. King Arthur panted hard. 

Like one that feels a nightmare on his bed 
When all the house is mute. So sigh’d the King, 
Muttering and murmuring at his ear, ‘ Quick, quick ! 

I fear it is too late, and I shall die.’ 180 

But the other swiftly strode from ridge to ridge. 
Clothed with his breath, and looking, as he walk’d. 
Larger than human on the frozen hills. 

He heard the deep behind him, and a cry 
Before. His own thought drove him, like a goad. 

Dry clash’d hjs harness in the icy caves 
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And barren cbasms, and all to left and right 
Tlie bare black cliff clang’d i-ound him, as he based 
His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 
Sharp-smitten with the dint of armed heels— 190 

And on a sudden, lo ' the level lake. 

And the long glories of the winter moon. 

Then saw they how there ho%'e a dusky barge, 

Dai'k as a funeral scarf from stem to stern, 

Beneath them ; and descending they were ware 
That all the decks were dense with stetely forms 
Black-stoled, black-hooded, like a dream — by these 
Three Qvieens with crowns of gold — and from them rose 
A cry that shiver’d to the tingling Stax's, 

And, as it were one voice an agony 200 

Of lamentation, like a wind, that shrills 

All night in a waste land, where no one comes, 

Or hath come, since the making of the world. 

Then murmur’d Ai’tbur, ‘Place me in the barge,’ 

And to the barge they came. There those three Queens 
Put forth their hands, and took the King, and wept. 

But slie, that rose the tallest of them all 
And fairest, laid his head upon her lap. 

And loosed the shatter’d casque, and chafed his hands, 
And call’d him by his name, complaining loud, 210 
And dropping bitter tears against his brow 
Striped with dark blood ; for all his face was white 
And colourle.ss, and like the wither’d moon 
Smote by’ the fresh beam of the springing east ; 

And all his greaves and cuisse.s dash’d with fh'op.s 
Of onset ; and the light and lustrous curls — 

That made Jiis foi’ehead like a rising sun 

High from the dai.s-tlirone — were parch’d with dust ; 

Or, clotted into points and hanging loose, 

Ali.v’d with the knightly growth that fringed his lips. 

So like a shatter’d colnmn lay the King ; 22! 

Not like that Artliur who, with lance in rest, 
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From spur to plume a star of tournament, 

Shot thro’ the lists at Camelot, and charged 
Before the eyes of ladies and of hings. 

Then loudly cried the bold Sir Bedirere, 

‘Ah ray Lord Arthur, whither shall I go? 

Where shall I hide my forehead and my eyes ? 

For now I see 'the true old times are dead, 

When every morning brought a noble chance, 230 
And evei‘3' chance brought out a noble knight. 

Such times have been not since the light that led 
The'holy Elders with the gift of myi-rh. 

But now the whole round table is dissolved 
Which was an image of the mighty world ; 

And I, the last, go forth companionless, 

And the daj's darken I’ound me, and the years, 

Among new men, strange faces, other minds.’ 

And slowl}’- answered Arthur from the barge : 

‘The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 240 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 

Comfort thyself : what comfort is in me ? 

I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He within Himself make pure ! but thou, 

If thou shouldst never see my face again, 

Pray for my soul. More things are wi'ought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 250 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 

For so the whole round earth is eveiy way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 

But now farewell. I am going a long way 
With these thou seest — if indeed I go— 

(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) 
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To the island-valley of Avilion ; 

■VYhere falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 260 

Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Deep-nieadow’d, happy, fair with orchard-lawns 
And bowery hollows crown’d with’suuimer sea. 

Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.’ 

So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 
Moved from the brink, like some full-breasted swan 
Tliat, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 

Euffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivere 
Eevohdng manj' memories, till the hull 270 

Look’d one black dot against the verge of dawn, 

And on the mere the wailing died away. 

Here ended Hall, and our last light,. that long 
Had wink’d and threaten’d darkness, flared and fell : 

At which the Parson, sent to sleep with sound. 

And waked with silence, grunted ‘ Good ! ’ but we 
Sat rapt : it was the tone with which he read — 

Perhaps some modern touches here and there 
Eedeem’d it from the charge of nothingness — 

Or else we loved the man, and priaed his work ; 280 

I know not : but we sitting, as I said, 

The cock crew loud ; as at that time of 3 'ear 
The lust}’ bird takes every hour for dawn : 

Then Francis, muttering, like a man ill-used, 

‘There now— that’s nothing ! ’ drew a little back. 

And drove his heel into the smoulder’d log, 

That sent a blast of spai'kles up the flue : 

And so to bed ; where yet in sleep I seem’d 
To sail with Arthur under looming shores, 

Point after point ; till on to dawn, when dre.ams 290 
Bogin to feel the truth and stir of day. 

To me, melhought, who wailed with a crowd, 

There came a bark that, blowing forward, bore 
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King Arthur, like a modern gentleman 
Of stateliest port ; and all the people cried, 

‘ Arthur is come again ; he cannot die.’ 

Then those that stood upon the hills behind 
Repeated — ‘ Come again, and thrice as fair ; ’ 

And, further inland, voices echoed — ‘ Come 

With all good things, and war shall he no more.’ 300 

At this a hundred bells began to peal. 

That with the sound I woke, and heard indeed 
The clear church-bells ring in the Christmas-morn. 


III. THE GARDENER’S DAUGHTER; 

OR, THE PICTURES 

This morning is the morning of the day, 

"ViTien I and Eustace from the city went 
To see the Gardener’s Daughter ; I and he. 

Brothers in Art ; a friendship so complete 
Portion’d in halves between us, that we grew 
The fable of the city where we dwelt. 

My Eustace might have sat for Hercules ; 

So muscular he spread, so broad of breast. 

He, by some law that holds in love, and draws 
The greater to the lesser, long desired 10 

A certain miracle of symmetry, 

A miniature of loveliness, all grace 
Summ’d up and closed in little ; — Juliet, she 
So light of foot, so light of spirit — oh, she 
To me myself, for some three careless moons, 

The summer pilot of an empty heart 
Unto the shores of nothing ! Know you not 
Such touches are but embassies of love. 

To tamper with the feelings, ere he found 
Empire for life ? but Eustace painted her, 

And said to me; she sitting with us then, 


20 
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And Beauty sucli a mistress of the world. 

And if I said that Fancy, led by Love, 

Would play with flying forms and images. 

Yet this is also true, that, long before 60 

I look’d upon her, when I heard her name 
My heart was like a prophet to mj"" heart, 

And told me I should love. A crowd of hopes, 

That sought to sow themselves like winged seeds. 

Born out of everything I heard and saw. 

Flutter’d about my senses and my soul ; 

And vague desires, like fitful blasts of balm 
To one that travels quicklj’’, made the air 
Of Life delicious, and all kinds of thought. 

That verged upon them, sweeter than the dream 70 
Bream’d by a happy man, when the dark East, 

Unseen, is brightening to his bridal morn. 

And sure this orbit of the memory folds 
For ever in itself the day we went 
To see her. All the land in floweiy squares. 

Beneath a broad and equal-bloAving wind. 

Smelt of the coming summer, as one large cloud 
Drew downward : but all else of heaven was pure 
Up to the Sun, and May from verge to verge. 

And May with me from head to heel. And now, 80 
As tho’ ’twere yesterday, as tho’ it were 
The hour just flown, that morn with all its sound, 

(For those old Mays had thrice the life of these,) 

Rings in mine ears. The steer foi’got to graze, 

And, where the hedge-row cuts the pathway, stood, 
Leaning his horns into the neighbour field. 

And lowing to his fellows. From the woods 
Came voices of the well-contented doves. 

The lark could scarce get out his notes for joy, 

But shook his song together as he near’d 
His happy home, the ground. To left and right, 

The cuckoo told his name to all the hills ; 
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Stole all the golden gloss, and, Avavering 

LoAdngly lower, trembled on her waist — 130 

Ah, happy shade — and still Avent Avavering down. 

But, ere it touch’d a foot, that might have danced 
The greensAvard into greener circles, dipt. 

And mix’d with shadows of the common ground ! 

But the full day dwelt on her broAvs, and sunn’d 
Her violet eyes, and all her Hebe bloom. 

And doubled his oAvn Avarmth against her lips. 

And on the bounteous AvaAm of such a breast 
As never pencil drew. Half light, half shade. 

She stood, a sight to make an old man young. 140 

So rapt, Ave near’d the house ; but she, a Bose 
In roses, mingled Avith her fragrant toil, 

Nor heard us come, nor from her tendance turn’d 
Into the world without ; till close at hand. 

And almost ere I knew mine own intent. 

This murmur broke the stillness of that air 
Which brooded round about her : 

‘ Ah, one rose, 

One rose, but one, by those fair fingers cull’d. 

Were worth a hundred kisses press’d on lips 
Less exquisite than thine.’ 

She look’d : but all 150 
Suffused Avith blushes — neither self-possess’d 
Nor startled, but betAvixt this mood and that. 

Divided in a graceful quiet — paused, 

And dropt the branch she held, and turning, Avound 
Her looser hair in braid, and stirr’d her lips 
For some sAveet answer, tho’ no ansAver came, 

Nor yet refused the rose, but granted it, 

And moA^ed away, and left me, statue-like. 

In act to render thanks. 

I, that whole day, 

Saw her no more, altho’ I linger’d there 
Till eA’-ei'y daisy slept, and Love’s Avhite star 
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Each garlanded with her peculiar flower 
Danced into light, and died into the shade ; 

And each in passing touch’d with some new grace 
Or seem’d to touch her, so that day by day, 200 

Like one that never can be wholly known. 

Her beauty grew ; till Autumn brought an hour 
For Eustace, when I heard his deep ‘ I will,’ 

Breathed, like the covenant of a God, to hold 
From thence thro’ all the worlds : but I rose up 
Full of his bliss, and following her dark eyes 
Felt earth as air beneath me, till I reach’d 
The wicket-gate, and found her standing there. 

There sat we down upon a garden mound, 

Two mutually enfolded ; Love, the third, 210 

Between us, in the circle of his arms 
Enwound us both ; and over many a range 
Of waning lime the gray cathedral towers. 

Across a hazy glimmer of the west. 

Reveal’d their shining windows : from them clash’d 
The bells ; we listen’d ; with the time we play’d. 

We spoke of other things ; we coursed about 
The subject most at heart, moi-e near and near. 

Like doves about a dovecot, wheeling round 

The central wish, until we settled there. 220 

Then, in that time and place, I spoke to her. 
Requiring, tho’ I knew it was mine own, 

Yet for the pleasure that I took to hear, 

Requiring at her hand the greatest gift, 

A woman’s heart, the heart of her I loved ; 

And in that time and place she answer’d me. 

And in. the compass of three little words, 

More musical than ever came in one. 

The silver fragments of a broken voice. 

Made me most happy, faltering, ‘ I am thine. 

Shall I cease here ? Is this enough to say 
That my desire, like all strongest hopes, 

E.I. 
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By its own energy fulfill’d itself, 

Merged in completion ? Would you leaim at full 
How passion rose tliro’ circumstantial grades 
Beyond all grades develop’d ? and indeed 
I had not staid so long to tell you all, 

But while I mused came Memory with sad eyes 
Holding the folded annals of my youth ; 

And while I mused, Love with knit brows went by. 

And with a flying finger swept my lips, 241 

And spake, ‘ Be wise ; not easily forgiven 
Are those, who setting wide the doors that bar 
The secret bridal chambers of the heart, 

Let in the daj'.’ Here, then, my words have end. 

Yet might I tell of meetings, of farewells — 

Of that which came between, more sweet than each. 

In whispers, like the whispers of the leaves 
That tremble round a nightingale— in sighs 
Which perfect Joy, perplex’d for utterance, 250 

Stole from her sister Sorrow. Might I not tell 
Of difference, reconcilement, pledges given. 

And vows, where there was never need of vows, 

And kisses, where the heart on one wild leap ' 
Hung tranced from all pulsation, as above 
The heavens between their fairy fleeces pale 
Sow’d all their mystic gulfs with fleeting stiirs ; 

Or while the balmy glooming, crescent-lit, 

Spread the light haze along the river-shores, 

And in the hollows ; or as once we met 260 

Unheedful, tho’ beneath a Avhispering r.ain 
Night slid down one long stream of sighing wind. 

And in her bosom bore the baby. Sleep. 

But this whole hour your eyes have been intent 
On that veil’d picture — veil’d, for what it holds 
!May not be dwelt on by the common day. 

This prelude has prepared thee. Raise thy soul ; 

IMakc thine heart ready with thine eyes ; the time 
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Is come to raise the veil. 

Behold her there, 

As I beheld her ere she knew my heart, 270 

My first, last love ; the idol of my youth, 

The darling of my manhood, and, alas ! 

Now the most blessed memory of mine age. 

IV. DORA 

« 

With farmer Allan at the farm abode 
William and Dora. William was his son. 

And she his niece. He often look’d at them. 

And often thought, ‘ I’ll make them man and wife.’ 
Now Dora felt her uncle’s will in all. 

And yearn’d towards William; but the youth, because 
He had been always with her in the house. 

Thought not of Dora. 

Then there came a day 
When Allan call’d his son, and said, ‘ My son : 

I married late, but I would wish to see 10 

My grandchild on my knees before I die : 

And I have set my heart upon a match. 

Now therefore look to Dora ; she is well 
To look to ; thrifty too beyond her age. 

She is my brother’s daughter : he and I 
Had once hard words, and parted, and he died 
In foreign lands ; but for his sake I bred 
His daughter Dora : take her for your wife ; 

For I have wish’d this marriage, night and day. 

For many years.’ But William answer’d short ; 20 

‘ I cannot marry Dora ; b}' my life, 

I will not marry Dora.’ Then the old man 
Was wroth, and doubled up his hands, and said : 

‘You will not, boy ! you dare to answer thus ! 

But in my time a father’s word was law. 

And so it shall be now for me. Look to it ; 
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Consider, William : take a month to think, - 
And let me have an answer to my wish ; 

Or, by the Lord that made me, you shall pack. 

And never more darken my doors again.’ 30 

But William answePd madly ; bit his lips. 

And broke away. The more he look’d at her 
The les.s he liked her ; and his ways were harsh ; 

But Dora bore them meekly. Then before 
The month was out he left his father’s house. 

And hired himself to work within the fields ; 

And half in love, half spite, he woo’d and wed 
A labourer’s daughter, Mary Morrison. 

Then, when the bells were ringing, Allan call’d 
His niece and said ; ‘ M3' girl, I love you well ; 40 

But if you speak with him that was my son. 

Or change a word with her he calls his wife, 

M3’ home is none of 3’ours. My vill is law.’ 

And Dora promised, being meek. She thought, 

‘It cannot be : my uncle’s mind will change !’ 

And days went on, and there was born a bo3' 

To William ; then distre.sses came on him ; 

And day 133- da3’ he pass’d his fathei’’s gate. 
Heart-broken, and his father help’d him not. 

But Dora stored what little she could save, 50 

And sent it them 133' stealth, nor did the3' know 
Who sent it ; till at last a fever seized 
On William, and in harve.st time he died. 

Then Dora went to Mary. Mary sat 
And look’d with tears upon her 1103', and thought 
Hard things of Dora. Dora came and .said : 

‘I have obey’d my uncle until now, 

And I have sinn’d, for it was all thro’ me 
This evil came on William at the first. 

But, hlnry, for the sake of him that’s gone. 

And for 3-our sake, the woman that he chose. 

And for this orphan, I am come to you ; 
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You know there has not been for these five years 
So full a harvest : let me take the boy, 

And I Avill set him in my uncle’s eye 
Among the wheat ; that when his heart is glad 
Of the full harvest,, he may see the boy. 

And bless him for the sake of him that’s gone.’ 

And Dora took the child, and went her way 
Across the wheat, and sat upon a mound 70 

That was unsown, Avhere many poppies grew. 

Far off the farmer came into the field 
And spied her not ; for none of all his men 
Dare tell him Dora waited with the child ; 

And Dora would have risen and gone to him, 

But her heart fail’d her ; and the reapers reap’d. 

And the sun fell, and all the land was dark. 

But when the morrow came, she rose and took 
The child once more, and sat upon the mound ; 

And made a little wreath of all the flowers 80 

That grew about, and tied it round his hat 
To make him pleasing in her uncle’s eye. 

Then when the farmer pass’d into the field 
He spied her, and he left his men at work, . 

And came and said : ‘ Where were you yesterday ? 
Whose child is that ? What are you doing here ? ’ 

So Dora cast her eyes upon the ground. 

And answer’d softly, ‘This is William’s child !’ 

‘ And did I not,’ said Allan, ‘ did I not 

Forbid you, Dora ? ’ Dora said again : 90 

‘ Do with me as you will, but take the child, 

And bless him for the sake of him that’s gone ! ’ 

And Allan said, ‘ I see it is a trick 
Got up betwixt you and the woman there. 

I must be taught my duty, and by you i 
You knew my Avord was law, and yet you dared 
To slight it. Well~for I will take the boy ; 

But go you hence, and never see me more.’ 
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So saying, lie took the boy that cried aloud 
And struggled hard. The ■n'leath of flowers fell 100 
At Dora’s feet. She bow’d upon her hands, 

And the boy’s cry came to her from the field. 

More and more distant. She bow’d down her head 
Remembering the day when first she cjime. 

And all the things that had been. She bow’d down 
And wept in secret ; and the reapers reap’d. 

And the sun fell, and all the land was dai-k. 

Then Dora went to Mary’s house, and stood ^ 

Upon the threshold. Mary saw the boy 
"Was not with Dora. She broke out with praise 110 
To God, that help’d lier in her widowhood. 

And Dora said, ‘ My uncle took the boy ; 

But, Mary, let me live and work with you : 

He says that he will never see me more.’ 

Then answer’d hlary, ‘ This shall never be, 

That thou shouldst take my trouble on thyself : 

And, now I think, he shall not have the boy, 

For he will teach him hardness, and to slight 
His mother ; therefore thou and I will go. 

And I will have my boy, and bring him home ; 120 

And I will beg of him to take thee back : 

But if he will not take thee back again. 

Then thou and I will live within one house. 

And work for "William’s child, until he grows 
Of age to help us. ’ 

So the women kiss’d 

Each other, and set out, and reach’d the farm. 

The door was ofl' the latch : the}’ peeji’d, and saw 
The boy .set up betwi.xt his grandsire’s knee.s. 

Who thrus;t him in the hollows of his arm. 

And clapt him on the hands and on the cheeks, 130 
Like one that loved him : and the lad stretch’d out 
And babbled for the golden seal, that hung 
From Allan’s watch, and .sparkled by the fire. 
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Then they came in ; but when the boy beheld 
His mother, he cried out to come to her : 

And Allan set him down, and Mary said ; 

‘ 0 Father ! — if you let me call you so — 

I never came a-begging for myself. 

Or William, or this child ; but now I come 

For Dora : take her back ; she loves you well. 140 

0 Sir, when William died, he died at peace 
With all men ; for I ask’d him, and he said. 

He could not ever rue his marrying me — 

1 had been a patient wife : but, Sir, he said 
That he was wrong to cross his father thus : 

“God bless him ! ” he said, “and may he never know 
The troubles I have gone thro’ !” Then he turn’d 
His face and pass’d — unhappy that I am ! 

But noAv, Sir, let me have my boy, for jmu 

Will make him hard, and he will learn to slight 150 

His father’s memory ; and take Dora back. 

And let all this be as it was before.’ 

So Mary said, and Dora hid her face 
By Mary. There was silence in the room ; 

Amd all at once the old man burst in sobs : — 

‘I have been to blame — to blame. I have kill’d my son. 
I have kill’d him— but I loved him — my dear son. 

May God forgive me ! — I have been to blame. 

Kiss me, my children.’ 

Then they clung about 

The old man’s neck,. and kiss’d him many times. 160 
And all the man was broken with remorse ; 

And all his love came back a hundredfold ; 

And for three hours he sobb’d o’er William’s child 
Thinking of William. 

So those four abode 

Within one house together ; and as years 
Went forward, Mary took another mate ; 

But Dora lived unmarried till her death. 
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V. AUDLEY COURT 

‘ The Bull, the Fleece are crauim’d, and not a room 
For love or money. Let us picnic there 
At Audley Court.’ 

I spoke, while Audley feast 
Humm’d like a hive all round the narrow quay, 

To Francis, with a basket on his arm, 

To Francis just alighted from the boat, 

And breathing of the sea. ‘With all my heart,’ 

Said Francis. Then we shoulder’d thro’ the swarm, 

And rounded by the stillness of the beach 

To where the bay runs up its latest horn. 10 

We left the dying ebb that faintly lipp’d 
The flat red granite ; so by many a sweep 
Of meadow smooth from aftermath we reach’d 
The griffin-guarded gates, and pass’d thro’ all 
The pillar’d dusk of .sounding sycamores, 

And cross’d the garden to- the gardener’s lodge, 

With all its casements bedded, and its walls 
And chimneys muffled in the leafy vine. 

There, on a slope of orchard, Francis laid 
A dania.sk napkin wrought with hoi'se and hound, 20 
Brought out a dusky loaf that smelt of home, 

And, half-cut-down, a pasty costly-made. 

Where quail and pigeon, lark and leveret lay, 

Like fossils of the rock, with golden yolks 
Imhedded and iiijellicd ; last, with these, 

A flask of cider from his father’s vats, 

Prime, which I knew ; and so we sat and eat 
.iVnd talk’d old matters over ; who was dead, 

Who married, who wa.s like to ho, and how 
The races went, and who would rent the hall : 
riion touch’d upon the game, how .scarce it wa.s 
This season ; glancing thence, di.scuss’d the farm, 

The four-field system, and the price of grain : 
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And struck upon the corn-laws, where we split, 

A,nd came again together on the king 
With heated faces ; till he laugh’d aloud ; 

And, while the blackbird on the pippin hung 
To hear him, clapt his hand in mine and sang — 

‘Oh ! who would fight and mai'ch and counteiunarch, 
Be shot for sixpence in a battle-^eld, 40 

And sho veil’d up into some bloody trench 
Where no one knows ? but let me live my life. 

‘ Oh ! who would cast and balance at a desk. 

Perch’d like a crow upon a three-legg’d stool, 

Till all his juice is dried, and all his joints 
Are full of chalk 1 but let me live my life. 

‘ Who’d serve the state ? for if I carved my name 
Upon the cliffs that guai'd i 2 iy native land, 

I might as well have traced it in the sands ; 

The sea wastes all ; but let me live my life. 50 

‘ Oh ! who would love ? I woo’d a woman once. 

But she was sharper than an eastern wind. 

And all my heart turn’d from her, as a thorn 
Turns from the sea ; but let me live my life.’ 

He sang his song, and I replied with mine : 

I found it in a volume, all of songs, 

Knock’d down to me, Avhen old Sir Robert’s pride. 

His books — the more the pity, so I said — 

Came to the hammer here in March — and this — 

I set the %vords, and added names I knew. 

‘ Sleep, Ellen Aubrej^, sleep, and dream of ce 
Sleep, Ellen, folded in thy sister’s arm. 

And sleeping, haply di'eam her arm is niiz- 
‘ Sleej^, Ellen, folded in Emilia’s arm ; 

Emilia, fairer than all else but thou. 

For thou art fairer than all else that is. 

‘Sleep, breathing health and peace npcc her 
Sleep, breathing love and trust against her I::: 

I go to-night : I come to-niori’ow morn. 
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‘ I go, but I return ; I would I were 70 

Tbe pilot of tbe darkness and the dream. 

Sleep, Ellen Aubrey, love, and dre:im of me.’ 

So sang we each to either, Francis Hale, 

Tlie fanner’s son, who lived across the bay, 

My friend ; and I, that having wherewithal, 

And in the faltow leisure of mj' life 
A rolling stone of here and ever^'where, 

Did what I would ; but ere the night we rose 
And saunter’d home beneath a moon, that, just 
In crescent, dimly rain’d about the leaf 80 

Twilights of ail'}’ silver, till we reach’d 
The limit of the hills ; and as we sank 
From rock to rock upon the glooming quaj', 

The town was hush’d beneath us : lower down 
The bay was oily calm ; the harbour-buoy, 

Sole star of phosphorescence in the calm, 

IVith one green sparkle ever and anon 
Dipt by itself, and we were glad at heart. 

VI. 1VALKING TO THE MAIL 

John. I’m glad I walk’d. How fi'esh the meadows look 
Above the river, and, but a month ago. 

The whole hill-side was reddei- than a fox. 

Is yon ])lantation where this byway joins 
The turnpike ? 

James. Yes. 

John. And when does this come by? 

James. The mail ? At one o’clock. 

'^ohn. ^Vliat is it now ? 

James. A cpiarter to. 

’^ohn. Whose house is that I see ? 

No, not the County Membei*’s with the vane ; 

Up higher with the yew-tree by it, and half 
A score of gables. 
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James. Tliat ? Sii‘ Edward Head’s : 10 

But he’s abroad : the place is to be sold. 

John. Oh, his. He was not broken. 

James. ^ No, sir, he. 

Vex’d with a morbid de\dl in his blood 
That veil’d the world with jaundice, hid his face 
From all men, and commercing with himself. 

He lost the sense that handles daily life — 

That keeps us all in order more or less — 

And sick of home went overseas for change. 

John. And whither ? 

James. Nay, who knows? he’s here and there. 

But let him go ; his devil goes with him, 20 

As well as with his tenant, Jocky Dawes. 

John. What’s that ? 

James. You saw the man — on Monday, was it? — 

There by the humpback’d willow ; half stands up 
And bristles ; half has fall’n and made a bridge ; 

And there he caught the younker tickling trout — 
Caught in flagrante — what’s the Latin word ? — 

Delicto : but his house, for so they say, 

Was haunted with a jolly ghost, that shook 
The curtains, whined in lobbies, tapt at doors, 

Ajid rummaged like a rat : no servant stay’d : 30 

The farmer vext packs up his beds and chairs, 

And all his household stuff ; and with his boy 
Betwixt his knees, his wife upon the tilt. 

Sets out, and meets a friend Avho hails him, ‘ What ! 
You’re flitting ! ’ ‘Yes, we’re flitting,’ says the ghost 
(For they had pack’d the thing among the beds,) 

‘ Oh well,’ says he, ‘ you flitting with us too — 

Jack, turn the horses’ heads and home again.’ 

John. He left his wife behind ; for so I heard. 

James. He left hei-, yes. I met my lady once : 40 

A woman like a butt, and harsh as crabs. 

John. Oh yet but I remember, ten years back — 
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’Tis now at least ten years— and tlien she was — 

You could not light upon a sweeter thing ; 

A body slight and -round, and like a pear 
In growing, modest eyes, a hand, a foot 
Lessening in perfect ca’dence, and a skin 
As clean and white as privet when it flowers. 

James. Ay, ay, the blossom fades, and they that loved 
At first like dove and dove were cat and dog. 50 

She was the daughter of a cottager. 

Out of her sphere. What betwixt shame and pride. 
New things and old, himself and her, she sour’d 
To what .she is : a nature never kind ! 

Like men, like manners : like breeds like, they say : 
Kind nature is the best ; those manners next 
That fit us like a nature second-hand ; 

Which are indeed the manners of the great. 

John. But I had heard it was this bill that past. 

And fear of change at home, that drove him hence. GO 
James. That was the last drop in the cup of gall. 

I once was near him, when his bailiff bi’ought 
A Chartist pike. You should have seen him wince 
As from a venomous thing : he thought himself 
A inark for all, and shudder’d, lest a cry 
Shiiuld bi’cak hi.s sleep by night, and his nice eyes 
Should see the raw mechanic’s blood}’ thumbs 
Sweat on his blazon’d chairs ; but, sir, you know 
That these two jiartie.s still divide the world — 

Of those that want, and those that have : and still 70 
The same old sore breaks out from age to age 
With much the same result. Now I myself, 

A Tory to the quick, was ,as a boy 
Destructive, when I had not what I would. 

I was at school— a college in the .South : 

Ihcre lived a flaytlint near: we stole his fruit. 

His hens, his eggs : but there was law for ns ; 

M c paid in person. He had a sow, sir. She, 
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With meditative grunts of much content, 

Lay great with pig, wallowing in sun and mud. 80 
By night we dragg’d her to the college tower , 

From her warm bed, and up the corkscrew stair 
With hand and rope we haled the groaning sow, 

And on the leads we kept her till she pigg’d. 

■ Large range of prospect had the mother sow, 

And but for daily loss of one she loved 
As one by one we took them — but for this — 

As never sow was higher in this world — 

Might have been happy ; but what lot is pure ? 

We took them all, till she was left alone 90 

Upon her tower, the Niobe of swine, 

, And so retuim’d unfarrow’d to her sty. 

John. They found you out ? 

James. Not they. 

John. Well — after all — 

What know we of the secret of man ? 

His nerves Avere wrong. What ails us, Avho are sound. 
That we should mimic this raw fool the world. 

Which charts us all in its coarse blacks or whites. 

As ruthless as a baby with a jvorm, 

As cruel as a schoolboy ere he groAvs 
To Pity — more from ignorance than Avill. 100 

But put your best foot forward, or I fear 
That Ave shall miss the mail : and here it comes 
With fiAm at top : as quaint a four-in-hand 
As you shall see — three pyebalds and a roan. 


VII. EDWIN MORRIS ; * 

OR, THE LAKE 

O* ME, my pleasant rambles by the lake. 

My sweet, Avild, fresh three quarters of a year, 
My one Oasis in the dust and drouth 
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Of city life ! I was a sketclier then : 

See here, uij doing ; curves of monnUin, bz-idge, 

Boat, island, ruins of a castle, built 
Wlieii men knew how to build, upon a I’ock 
With turi'ets lichen-gilded like a rock : 

And here, new-eomei's in an ancient hold, 

Xew-coziiei's fi’oni the iSlei’se}’, millionaiz’es, 10 

Here lived the Hills— a Tudor-chiziinied bulk 
Of mellow brickwork on an isle of bowers. 

0 me, my pleasant i-ambles by the lake 
With Edwin IMorris and with Edward Bull 
The cni-atc ; he was fatter than his cure. 

But Edwin Mori-is, he that knew the names, 

Long learned names of agaric, moss and fern, 

Who foi-ged a thousand theoi’ies of the I'ocks, 

Who taught me how to skate, to row, to swim, 

Who read mo rhymes claboi’ately good, 20 

His own — I call’d him Crichton, for he seem’d 
-All-pei-fect, finish’d to the finger nail. 

And once I ask’d him of his-eai'Iy life, 

And his fii'st passion ; and he answer’d me ; 

And well his words became him : was he not 
A full-ceH’d honeycomb of eloquence 
Stored from all flowcz-s? Poet-like he spoke. 

‘ My love for Natin-e is as old as I ■; 

But thirty moons, one honeymoon to that. 

And three rich sennights more, my love for her. 30 
My love for Natui’c and my love for her, 

Of different age.s, like twin-sisters gi'ew, 

Twin-sistei's differently beautiful. 

'lo some full music m-'c and sank the sun, 

And some full music seem’d to move and change 
M itli all the varied ehnizgps of the dark, 

And either twilight and the day between ; 
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For daily hope fulfill’d, to rise again 

Revolving toward fulfilment, made it sweet 

To walk, to sit, to sleep, to wake, to breathe.’ 40 

Or this or something like to this he spoke. 

Then said the fat-faced curate Edward Bull, 

‘ I take it, God made the woman for the man. 

And for the good and increase of the world. 

A pretty face is well, and this is well, 

To have a dame indoors, that trims us up. 

And keeps us tight ; but these unreal ways 
Seem but the theme of writers, and indeed 
Worn threadbare. Man is made of solid stuff. 

I say, God made the woman for the man, 50 

A nd for the good and increase of the world.’ 

‘ Parson,’ said I, ‘ you pitch the pipe too low : 

But I have sudden touches, and can run 
My faith beyond my practice into his : 

, Tho’ if, in dancing after Letty Hill, 

I do not hear the bells upon ray cap, 

I scarce have other music : yet say on. 

What should one give to light on such a dream ?’ 

I ask’d him half-sardonically. 

‘ Give 

Give all thou art,’ he answer’d, and a light 60 

Of laughter dimpled in his swarthy cheek : 

‘ I would have hid her needle in my heart, 

To save her little finger from a scratch 
No deeper than the skin : my ears could hear 
Her lightest breath ; her least remark was worth 
The experience of the wise. I went and came ; 

Her voice fled always thro’ the summer land ; 

I spoke her name alone. Thrice-happy days ! 

The flower of each, those moments when we met, 

The crown of all, we met to part no more,’ 


70 
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■\Voi o not ])is words cleliciotis, J a beast 
To take tbcw as T did ? )nil something jarr’d ; 
WlicLhor he siidko too largely ; (hat there aeoni’d 
A touch of something false, some aelf-eoncoit, 

Or ovor-sinoothness ; howsoc’or it. was, 
lie scarcely liit my hmnonr, and I said : 

‘ Friend Edwin, do not think yourself alone 
Of all men hajipy. Shall not Love to me, 

As in the Latin song 1 learnt at school, 

Snooze out a full Ood-hless-yon right and loft? SO 
Rut YOU can talk : voin-s is a kindly vein : 

I have, 1 thii\k,— Heaven knows— as much within ; 
Have, or should have, but for a thought or two, 

'I'liat like a purple beech anumg the grttens 
Izioks out of ])laee ; ’(is from no want in her ; 

It is my shyness, or my solf-diatrnst, 

Or something of a wayward modern mind 
Disserting iiassion. Time will .set mo right.’ 

Ho spoke 1 knowing not the things that. were. 

'I'hen said the fat-faced curate. Edwni'd I^iill : 00 

‘Ood made the woman for the use of man, 

And for the good and increase of the world.' 

And I and Edwin laughed ; and now we ])auscd 
About the windings of the marge to hear 
Till' soft wind blowing over meadowy holms 
And alders, garden-isles ; and now wo left 
'J he elerk behind us, I and he, .and ran 
l>y rijiply shallows of the. lisping lake, 

Delightial with the freshness .ami the sound. 

but, when the hraeken rusted oii their crags, 100 
My suit had wither'd, nipt to death by him 
1 hat was ;i (iinl, and is a lawyer's elerk, 

1 he lauitroU t.’tipid nf unr i-.iinv isle.s, 
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'Tis true, we met ; one hour I had, no more : 

She sent a note, the seal an Elle votis suit, 

The close, ‘Your Letty, only yours and this 
Thrice underscored. The friendly mist of morn 
Clung to the lake. I boated over, ran 
My craft aground, and heard with beating heart 
The Sweet-Gale rustle round the shelving keel ; 110 

And out I stept, and up I crept : she moved. 

Like Proserjoine in Enna, gathering flowers ; 

Then low and sweet I whistled thrice ; and she. 

She turn’d, we closed, we kiss’d, swore faith, I 
breathed 

In some new planet : a silent cousin stole 
Upon us and departed : ‘ Leave,’ she cried, 

‘ 0 leave me ! ’ ‘ Never, dearest, never : here 
I brave the worst : ’ and while we stood like fools 
Embracing, all at once a score of pugs 
And poodles yell’d within, and out they came 120 
Trustees and Aunts and Uncles. ‘ What, with him ! 
Go ’ (shrill’d the cotton-spinning chorus) ; ‘ him ! ’ 

I choked. Again they shriek’d the burthen — ‘ Him ! ’ 
Again with hands of wild rejection ‘Go ! — 

'Girl, get you in ! ’ She went — and in one month 
They wedded her to sixty thousand pounds, 

■ To lands in Kent and messuages in York, 

And slight Sir Robert with his watery smile 
And educated whisker. But for me. 

They set an ancient ci'editor to work : 130 

It seems I broke a close with force and arras : 

There came a mystic token from the king 
To greet tHe sheriff, needless courtesy ! 

I read, and fled by night, and flying turn’d ; 

Her taper glimmer’d in the lake below : 

I turn’d once more, close-button’d to the storm ; 

So left the place, left Edwin, nor have seen 
Him since, nor heard of her, nor cared to hear, 

AI, 9 
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Nor cared to hear? perhaps : yet long ago 
I have pardon’d little Letty ; not indeed, 

It may be, for her own dear salce but this, 

She seems a part of those fresh days to' me ; 

For in the dust and drouth of London life 
She moves among my visions of the lake. 

While the prime swallow dips his wing, or then 
While the gold-lily blows, and overhead 
Tlie light cloud smoulders on the summer crag. 


VIII. ST. SIMEON STYLITES 

Altiio’ I be the basest of mankind, 

From scalp to sole one slough and crust of sin, 

Fnht for earth, unfit for heaven, scarce meet 
For trooi)s of devils, mad with blasphemy, 

I will not cea.se to grasp the hope I hold 
Of .saintdom, and to clamour, mourn and sob, 

Battering the gates of heaven with storms of prayer, 
Have mercy, Lord, and take away my sin. 

Let this avail, dreadful, mightj- God, 

Thi.s not be all in vain, that thrice ten year.s, 10 

Thrice multiplied by superhuman pang.s. 

In hungei-s and in thirst.s, fevers and cold, 

In coughs, aches, .stitche.s, ulcerous throes and cnimps, 

A .sign butwi.xt the meadow and the cloud, 

Patient on this tall pillar I have borne 
Rain, wind, fro.-.t, heat, hail, damp, and sleet, and snow ; 
And I had hoped that ere this period closed 
Thou wouldst have caught me up into thy rest, 

Denying not these weather-beaten limb.s 
The meed <if yaints. the white robe and the palm. 

O take the meaning. Lord : 1 do not breathe, 

Not whisper, any murmur of complaint. 


20 
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Pain heap’d ten -hundred-fold to this, were still - 
Less burthen, ten-hundred-fold, to beai’. 

Than were those lead-like tons of sin, that crush’d 
spii-it flat before thee. 

O Lord, Lord, 

Thou knowest I bore this better at the first, 

For I was strong and hale of body then ; 

And tho’ my teeth, which now are dropt away, 

Would chatter Avith the cold, and all my beard 30 

Was tagg’d with icy fringes in the moon, 

I drown’d the whoopings of the owl with sound 
Of pious hymns and psalms, and sometimes saw 
An angel stand and watch me, as I sang. 

Now am I feeble grown ; my end draws nigh ; 

I hope my end draws nigh ; half deaf I am. 

So that I scarce can hear the people hum 
About the column’s base, and almost blind, 

A nd scarce can recognise the fields I know ; 

And both my thighs are rotted Avith the dew ; 40 

Yet cease I not to clamour and to cry. 

While my stiflp spine can hold my weary head. 

Till all my limbs drop piecemeal from the stone, 

Have mercy, mercy : take away my sin. 

O Jesus, if thou wilt not save my soul. 

Who may be saved ? AA'ho is it may be saimd ? 

Who may be made a saint, if I fail here ? 

Show me the man hath suffer’d more than I. 

For did not all thy martyrs die one death ? 

For either they were stoned, or crucified, 50 

Or buim’d in fire, or boil’d in oil, or sawn 
In twain beneath the ribs ; but I die here 
To-day, and Avhole jmars long, a life of death. 

Bear witness, if I could have found a way 
(And heedfully I sifted all ray thought) 

More slowly -painful to subdue this hojne 
Of sin, my flesh, Avhich I despise and hate, 
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I had not stinted pi-aetiee, 0 niy God, 

For not alone this ])i!lar-pmnshment, 

Not this alone I boi'c ; but while I lived GO 

In the white convent down the valley there, 

For many weeks about iny loins I Wf)re 
O’he rope that haled the buckets from the well, 

Twisted as tight as 1 could knot the noose ; 

And spake not of it to a single soul, 

Until the ulcer, eating through my skin, 

Detray’d my secret penance, so that all 
My brethren marvell’d greatly. More than this 
I bore, whereof, O God, thou knowest all. 

Three winters, that my soul might grow to thee, 70 
I lived up there on yonder mountain side. 

My right leg chain'd into the cnig, I l;iy 
Pent in ;i rootless close of ragged stones ; 

Inswathed sometimes in wandering mist, and twice 
lllaek’d with thy bi'andiiig thunder, and sometimes 
Sucking the damps for drink, and eating not, 

E.xcept the spare chance-gift of those th.at came 
To loneh iny body and be heal’d, and live : 

And they say then that 1 work’d miracle.s, 

Wherciof my fame is loud amongst mankind, fiO 

Gured lameness, palsies, cancers. Thou, O God, 
Knowest alone whether this was or no. 

Have mei ey, mercy ! cover all my sin. 

Then, that I might be more alone with thee. 

Three years ] lived upon a jjillai-, high 
•Si.x cuhits, .and thiajc years on one of twelve ; 

And twice three years I crouch’d on one that rose 
Twenty by measure ; last of all, I gi’ew 
Twii.-e ten hmg we.uy weary yeais to this, 

J hat numbers forty ciddts from the soil. 

I think that 1 have borne as much as this — 

Ov el>-e I dia'.am — and for so h>ng a time. 

If 1 may measure time by yon .slow light. 


00 
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And this high dial, ■which my sori’ow crowns — 

So much — even so. 

And yet I know not well, 

For that the e'vil ones come here, and say, 

‘ Fall down, 0 Simeon : thou hast suffer’d long 
For ages and for ages !’ then they prate 
Of penances I cannot have gone thro’, 

Perplexing me with lies ; and oft I fall, 100 

Maybe for months, in such blind lethargies 
That Heaven, and Earth, and Time are choked. 

But yet 

Bethink thee. Lord, while thou and all the saints 
Enjoy themselves in heaven, and men on earth 
House in the shade of comfortable roofs. 

Sit with their wives by fires, 'eat wholesome food. 

And wear warm clothes, and even beasts have stalls, 

I, ’tween the spring and downfall of the light. 

Bow down one thousand and two hundred times. 

To Christ, the Virgin Mother, and the saints ; 110 

Or in the night, after a little sleep, 

I wake : the chill stars sparkle ; I am wet 
With drenching dews, or stiff with crackling frost. 

I wear an undress’d goatskin on my back ; 

A. grazing iron collar grinds my neck ; 

And in my weak, lean arms I lift the cross. 

And strive and Avrestle with thee till I die : 

0 mercy, mercy ! Avash away my sin. 

O Lord, thou knowest what a man I am ; 

A sinful man, conceived and born in sin : 120 

’Tis their own doing ; this is none of mine ; 

Lay it not to me. Am I to blame for this. 

That here come those that worship me ? Ha ! ha ! 

They think that I am somewhat. What am I ? 

The silly people take me for a saint. 

And bring me offerings of fruit and flowers : 

And I, in truth (thou wilt bear witness here) 
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Have all in all endured as much, and more 
Than manj' just and holy men, whose names 
Are i-egistePd and calendar’d for saints. 130 

Good people, you do ill to kneel to me. 

What is it I can have done to merit this ? 

I am a sinner viler than you all. 

It may be I have wrought some miracles. 

And cured some halt and maim’d ; hut what of that? 

It may he, no one, oven among the saints. 

May match his pains with mine ; but what of that? 

Yet do not rise ; for you maj' look on me. 

And in your looking j'ou may kneel to God. 

Speak ! is there any of you halt or maim’d ? UO 

I think you know I have some 250WDr with Heaven 
For my long penance : let him speak his wish. 

Yes, I can heal him. Power goes forth from me. 

They .say that the}' are heal’d. Ah, hark ! tlioy shout 
‘ St. Simeon Stylite.s.’ Why, if so, 

God rcap.s a harvest in me. 0 my soul, 

God reaps a harvest in thee. If this be, 

Gan I work miracles and not be saved ? 

Tliis is not told of any. Tliey were .saints. 

It cannot be but that I shall be saved ; 150 

Yea, crown’d a saint. They shout, ‘ Behold a saint !’ 
And lower voices saint me from above. 

Courage, St. Simeon ! This dull chrysalis 
Cracks into .shining wings, and hope ore death 
S])re.ads more and more and more, that God hath now 
Sponged and made blank of crimeful record all 
My mortal archives. 

O my sons, my son.s, 

I, Simeon of the jhllar, b}’ .surname 
Styliics, among men ; I, Simeon, 

The watcher on the column till the end ; 

I, Simoon, who.se brain the annshinc bake.s ; 

I, whose bald brows in .silent hours become 


IGO 
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Unnaturally hoar with rime, do now 
From my high nest of penance here proclaim 
Tliat Pontius and Iscariot by my side 
Show’d like fair seraphs. On the coals I lay, 

A vessel full of sin : all hell beneath 

Made me boil over. Devils pluckM my sleeve, 

Abaddon and Asmodeus caught at me. 

I smote them with the cross ; they swarm’d again. 170 
In bed like monstrous apes they crush’d my chest : 

They flapp’d mj"^ light out as I I'ead : I saw 
Their faces grow between me and my book ; 

With colt-like whinny and with hoggish whine 
They bui-st my prayer. Yet this way was left, 

And by this way I ’scaped them. Mortify 
Your flesh, like me, with scourges and with thorns ; 
Smite, shrink not, spare not. If it may be, fast 
Whole Lents, and pray. I hardly, with slow steps, 
With slow, faint steps, and much exceeding pain, 180 
Have scrambled past those pits of fire, that still 
Sing in mine ears. But yield not me the praise : 

God only thro’ his bounty hath thought fit. 

Among the powers and princes of this world, 

To make me an example to mankind, 

Which few can reach to. Yet I do not say 
But that a time may come — yea, even now. 

Now, now, his footsteps smite the threshold stairs 
Of life — I say, that time is at the doors 
When you may worship me without reproach ; 190 

For I will leave my relics in your land. 

And you may carve a shrine about my dust. 

And burn a fragrant lamp before my bones, 

When I am gather’d to the glorious saints. 

While I spake then, a sting of shrewdest pain 
Ran shrivelling thro’ me, and a cloudlike change. 

In passing, with a grosser film made thick 
These heavy, horny eyes. The end ! the end ! 
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Surely the end ! IVliat’s here ? a shape, a shade, 

A (lash of light. Is that the angel there 200' 

That holds a crown ? Come, blessed brother, come. 

I know thy glittering face. I waited long ; 

My brows are ready. "What ! deny it now ? 

Nay, draw, draw, draw nigh. So I clutch it. Christ ! 
’Tis gone ; ’tis bore again : the crown ! the crown ! 

So now ’tis fitted on and grows to me, 

And from it melt the dews of Paradise, 

Sweet ! sweet ! spikenard, and balm, and frankincenae. 
Ah ! lot me not be fool’d, sweet saints : 1 trust 
That I am whole, and clean, and meet for Heaven. 210 
Speak, if there be a prie.st, a man of God, 

Among you there, and let him presently 
Ap))roaeh, and lean a ladder on the shaft, 

And climbing up into my airy home, 

Deliver mo the We.saed .sacrament ; 

For by the warning of the Holy Gho.st, 

I prophesy that I .shall die to-night, 

A (piarter before twelve. 

. But thou, 0 Lord, 

Aid all this foolish people ; let them take 

Exauijile, pattern ; lead them to thy light. 220 


IX. THE TALKING OAK 

Osci; more the gate behind me falls ; ’ 
Once moi'e before mv face 
I .see the moulder’d Abbey-walls, 

That .stand within the chace. 

Beyond the lodge the city lie.s, 
Beneath its drift of smoke ; 

And .ah ! with what delighted eyes 
I turn to yonder oak. 
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Foi' Avhen my passion first began, 

Ere that, wliicb in me burn’d, 

The love, that make.s me thrice a man, 
Could hope itself return’d ; 

To yonder oak within the field 
I spoke without restraint, 

And with a larger faith appeal’d 
Than Papist unto Saint. 

For oft I talk’d with him apart, 

And told him of ray choice, 

Until he plagiarised a heart, 

And ansAver’d with a voice. 

Tho’ what he Avhispei'’d under Heaven 
None else could understand ; 

I found him garrulously gnmn, 

A babbler in the land. 

But since I heard him make reply 
Is many a Aveary hour ; 

’TAvere well to question him, and try 
If yet he keeps the poAver. 

Hail, hidden to the knees in fern. 
Broad Oak of Suraner-chace, 

Whose topmost branches can discern 
The roofs of Sumner-place ! 

Sa,y thou, AA^hereon I carved her name, 
If ever maid or spouse. 

As fair as my Olivia, came 
To rest beneath thy boughs. — 

‘ 0 Walter, I have shelter’d here 
Whatever maiden grace 

The'good old Summers, year by year 
■Made ripe in Sumner-chace ; 
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‘ Old Summers, when the monk was fat, 

And, issuing shorn and sleek, 

Would twist his girdle tight, and pat 
The girls upon the cheek, 

‘ Ere yet, in scorn of Peter’s-pence, 

And numherd bead, and ahi’ift, 

Bluir Harry broke into the spence 
And turn’d the cowls adrift : 

‘ And I have seen some score of those 
Fresh faces, that would thrive 50 

When his nian-niinded ofi'set rose 
To chase the deer at five ; 

‘And ail that from the town would stroll, 

Till that wild wind made work 
In which the gloomy brewer’s soul 
Went by me, like a stork ; 

‘The slight she-slips of loyal blood, 

Aud others, passing praise. 

Strait-laced, but all-too-full in bud 

For puritanic stays ; 60 

‘ And I have shadow’d many a group 
Qi beauties, that were born 
In leacu]>times of hood and hoop, 

Or while the patch was worn ; 

‘And, leg and arm with love-knots gay, 

Abo\it me leap’d and laugh’d 
The modish Cupid of the day, 

Aud shrill'd liis tinsel shaft. 

‘ I .sweai- (and else rnaj' insects ])riek 
Each leaf into a gall) 

'Ihis girl, for whom your heart is sick, 

Is tltrce times worth them all ; 


TO 
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‘ Tor those and theirs, by Nature’s law, 

Have faded long ago ; 

But in these latter spiings I saw 
Your own Olivia blow, 

‘ From when she gamboll’d on the greens 
A baby-germ, to when 

The maiden blossoms of her teens 

Could number five fx'om ten. 80 

‘ I swear, by leaf, and wind, and rain, 

(And hear me with thine ears,) 

That, tho’ I circle in the grain 
Five hundred rings of years — 

‘Yet, since I first could cast a shade. 

Did never creature pass 

So slightly, musically made, 

So light upon the grass : 

‘ For as to fairies, that will flit 
To make the greenswai'd fresh, 90 

I hold them exquisitely knit, 

But far too spare of flesh.’ 

Oh, hide thy knotted knees in fern, 

And overlook the chace ; 

And from the topmost branch discern 
The roofs of Sumner-place. 

But thou, whereon I carved her name. 

That oft hast heard my vows, 

Declare when last Olivia came 

To sport beneath thy boughs. 100 

‘ 0 yesterday, you know, the fair 
Was holden at the town ; 

Her father left his good arm-chaii’, 

And rode his hunter down. 
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‘ And with him Albert came on his. 

I look’d at him with joy : 

As cow.slip unto oxHp is, 

So seems she to the boy. 

‘An hour had past— and, sitting straight 
Within the low-w)ieel’d chai.se. 

Her mother trundled to the gate 
Behind the dappled gi’ays. 

‘ But as for her, she stay’d at home, 

And on the roof she went, 

And down the way you use to come, 

She look’d witli discontent. 

‘ She left the novel half-uncut 
Upon the ro.se wood shelf ; 

She left the new piano shut ; 

She could not plea.se herself. 

‘Then nin .she, ganie.soine a.s the colt, 

And livelier than a lark 
She sent her voice thro’ all the holt 
Before her, and the p.u k. 

‘ A light wind chased her on the wing, 

Anil in the chase grew wild, 

A.s clo.se a.s might be would ho cling 
About the darling child : 

‘ But light as any wind that blow.s 
So tleetly did .she stii', 

The flower, .she touch’d on, dipt and ro.se, 
And turn’d to look at her. 

‘ .‘\nd here .she came, and round me jday’d, 
,\nd Nang to me the whole 
Of those three stanzas that you made 
About my “giant bole;” 
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‘ And in a fit of frolic inirtli 
She strove to span my waist : 

Alas, I was so broad of girtli, 

I could Jiot be embraced. 

‘ I wish’d myself the fair young beech 
That here beside me stands, 

That round me, clasping each in each, 

She might have lock’d her hands. 

'Yet seem’d the pressure thrice as sweet 
As woodbine’s fragile hold. 

Or when I feel about my feet 
The berried briony fold.’ 

O muffle round thy knees with fern, 

And shadow Sumner-chace ! 

Long may thy topmost branch discern 
The roofs of Sumner-place ! 

But tell me, did she read the name 
I carved with many vows 

When last with throbbing heart I came 
To rest beneath thy boughs ? 

‘ O yes, she wander’d round and round 
These knotted knees of mine, 

And found, and kiss’d the name she found, 
And- sweetly mnrmm^d thine. 

' A teardrop trembled from its source, 

And down my surface crept. 

My sense of touch is something coarse, 

But I believe she wept. 

'Then flush’d her cheek with rosy light. 
She glanced across the plain ; 

But not a creature was in sight : 

She kiss’d me once again. 
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0 flourish, hidden deep in fern, 

Old oak, I love thee well ; 

A thousand thanks for what I learn 
And what remains to tell. 

‘ ’Tis little tioiore : the ,day was warm ; 

At last, tired out with play, 

She sank her head upon her arm 
And at my feet she lay. 

‘ Her eyelids dropp’d their silken eaves. 

I breathed upon her eyes 210 

Thro’ all the summer of my leaves 
A welcome mix’d with sighs. 

‘ I took the swarming sound of life — 

The music from the town — 

The murmurs of the drum and fife 
Amd lull’d them in my own. 

‘ Sometimes I let a sunbeam slip, 

To light her shaded eye ; 

A second flutter’d round her lip 
Like a golden butterfly ; 220 

‘ A third would glimmer on her neck 
To make the necklace shine ; 

Another slid, a sunny fleck, 

From head to ancle fine, 

‘ Then close and dai'k my arms I spread. 

And shadow’d all her rest — 

Dropt dews upon her golden head, 

An acorn in her breast. 

‘ But in a pet she started up. 

And pluck’d it out, and drew 

My little oakling from the cup. 

And flung him in the dew. 


230 
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0 rock upon tliy towery-top 
All throats that gurgle sweet ! 

All starry culmination drop 
Balm-dews to bathe thy feet ' 

All grass of silky feather grow — 

And while he sinks or swells 

The full south-breeze around thee blow 
The sound of minster bells. 

The fat earth feed thy branchy root, 
That under deeply strikes ! 

The northern morning o’er thee shoot, 
High up, in silver spikes ! 

Nor ever lightning char thy grain. 

But, rolling as in sleep. 

Low thunders bring the mellow rain. 
That makes thee broad and deep ! 

And hear me swear a solemn oath, 

That only by thy side 

Will I to Olive plight my troth, 

And gain her for my bride. 

And when my marriage morn may fall. 
She, Dryad-like, shall wear 

Alternate leaf and acorn-ball 
In wreath about her hair. 

And I will work in prose and x’hyme. 
And praise thee more in both 

Than bard has honour’d beech or lime, 
Or that Thessalian growth. 

In which the swarthy ringdove sat. 
And mystic sentence spoke ; 

And more than England honours that. 
Thy famous brother-oak, 
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Whoroiu tlio younger Charles abode 
Till all the paths were dim, 

And far below tlic Boundhead rode, 

And hunim’d a surl}- liynin. 300 

X. LOVE AND DUTY 

Or love that never found his earthly elose, 

What sequel ? Streaming eyes and breaking hearts? 

Or all the same iis if ho had not been ? 

Not so. Shall Error in the round of time 
Still father Truth ? O shall the braggart .shout 
For some blind glimpse of freedom work itself 
Thro’ madness, hated by the wise, to law 
System and empire ? Sin itself be found 
The cloudy porch oft opening on the Sun 7 
And only he, this wonder, dead, bccoiuc 10 

Mere highway dust? or year by year alone 
Sit brooding in the ruins of a life, 

Nightmare of youth, the spectre of himself 7 
If this were thus, if this, indeed, were all, 

Letter the narrow bniin, the stony heart, 

The staring eye glazed o’er with sapless days, 

The long nierhanic [laeiiigs to and fro, 

The set gtay life, and ajiathetie end. 

But am I not the nobler thro' thy love? 

O three times less unworthy ! likewise thou 20 

.Art more thro' Dwo, and greater than th\' ycar.s. 

The .Sun will run his orbit, and the Moon 
Her circle. AVait, and Love himself will bi'ing 
'rhe drooping tlower of knowledge changed Vo fruit 
Of wisdom. W.-lit : my faith is huge in Time, 

.And that which slnapes it to some perfect end. 

A\ ill .'.oine one s.iy, Then why not ill foi- good 7 
A\ hy t<iol; ye not your pastime? To that man 
My Work .'■hall answer, sim-e J knew the right 
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And did it ; for a man is not as God, 30 

But tlien most Godlike being most a man. 

— So let' me think '"tis well for thee and me — 

Ill-fated that I am, what lot is mine 

Whose foresight preaches peace, my heart so slow 

To feel it ! For how hard it seem’d to me, 

IVIien eyes, love-languid thro’ half tears would dwell 
One earnest, earnest moment upon mine, 

Then not to dare to see ! when thy low voice, 

Faltering, ■would break its syllables, to keep 

My own full-tuned, — hold passion in a leash, 40 

And not leap forth and fall about thy neck, 

And on thy bosom (deep desired relief ! ) 

Eain out the heavy mist of tears, that weigh’d 
Upon my brain, m}’’ senses and my soul ! 

For Love himself took part against himself 
To warn us off, and Duty loved of Love — 

0 this world’s curse, — beloved but hated — came 
Like Death betwixt thy dear embrace and mine. 

And crying, ‘ Who is this ? behold thy bride,’ 

She push’d me from thee. 

If the sense is hard 50 

To alien ears, I did not speak to these — 

No, not to thee, but to thyself in me : 

Hard is my doom and thine : thou knowest it all. 

Could Love part thus ? was it not well to speak, 

To have spoken once ? It could not but be well. 

The slow sweet hours that bring us all things good. 

The slow sad hours that bring us all things ill. 

And all good things from evil, brought the night 
In which we sat together and alone. 

And to the want, that hollow’d all the heart, 60 

Gave uttei'ance by the yearning of an eye, 

That burn’d upon its object thro’ such tears 
As flow but once a life. 


The trance gave way 
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XI. THE GOLDEN YEAR 

Well, you shall have that song which Leonard wrote : 

It was last summer on a tour in Wales : 

Old James was with me : we that day had been 
Up Snowdon ; and I wish’d for Leonard there, 

And found him in Llanberis ; then we crost 
Between the lakes, and clamber’d half way up 
The counter side ; and that same song of his 
He told me ; for I ban text’d him, and swore 
They said he lived .shut up within himself, 

A tongue-tied Poet in the feverous days, 10 

That, setting the /lozv much before the how. 

Cry, like the daughters of the horseleech, ‘ Give, 

Cram us with all,’ but count not me the herd ! 

To which ‘ They call me what they will,’ he said : 

‘ But I was born too late : the fair new forms, 

That float about the threshold of an age. 

Like truths of Science waiting to be caught — 

Catch me who can, and make the catcher crown’d — 

Are taken by the forelock. Let it be. • 

But if you cai’e indeed to listen, hear 20 

These measured words, my work of yestermorn. 

‘We sleep and wake and sleep, but all things move ; 

The Sun flies forward to his brother Sun ; 

The dark Earth follows wheel’d in her ellipse ; 

And human things returning on themselves 
Mov'e onward, leading up the golden year. 

‘Ah, tho’ the times, when some new thought can bud, 
Ai’e but as poets’ seasons when they flower. 

Yet seas, that daily gain upon the shore. 

Have ebb and flow conditioning their march, 30 

And sloAV and sure comes up the golden year. 

‘When wealth no more shall rest in mounded heaps. 

But smit with freer light shall slowly melt 
In many streams to fatten lower lands. 
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And lij,dit hJihH spread, and man be liker man 
'I'iiro' all the K>-ason of the "olden year, 

‘Sli.ill eagles not be eagles? wrens be wrens? 

If all the world were faleons, what of Unit? 

'J'lii- wonder of tlie eagle were the le“s, 

But he not less tlie eagle. Happy day.s 40 

Koll onward, leading up the golden yeai’. 

‘ Fly, hapjjy happy sails, and bear the Pre.ss ; 

Fly happy with the mission of tlie Ci'o.ss ; 

Knit Land to land, and blowing havenward 
With silks, .and fiaiit.s, and s|iiees, clc;ir of toll, 

Eniieh the in.arkcls of the giddei) year. 

‘ lint we grow old. Ah when shall !ill tnenV good 
!!'• each man's rule, and universal Peace 
Lie like a shaft of light jn-ross tlie land. 

And like a lane of heanis athwart the sea, 50 

Tiiio’ all the circle of the golden year?’ 

'I'll ns f.ar lie flow’d, and ended ; wlierenpon 
'Ah, folly in mimic cadence answei'’d James — 

‘ All, folly ! for it lies so far away, 

Not in onr lime, nor in onr children's lime, 

’'I'is like tlie second world to us that live ; 

’'I'worc all as one to fi,x onr hopes on Ifcavcii 
As on this vision of tlie golden year.’ 

With that lie slinck his stall' again.st the rocks 
.\nd iirolm it, ■■ Jamc«,-~yon know him,— old, hut full CO 
Of force and cliolcr, and linn upon liis feet, 

And like an oaken stock in winter woods, 

0 erjh.ni ish'd with the hoary' eleinalis : 

Then added, all in heat : 

‘ What stiiir is fhi.s ! 

Old writers jiii.sli’d the happv season baek, — 

1 he mote fools lliey, ~we forwaixi ; dreamcrH liotli : 

\ ell ino-.l. that in an age, when every hour 

Must sweat her Hi.\ty inimite.s t" the death, 

Live (III, (fiiil lo\c iw. a,; jf tjif. seedsinaii, ivipt 
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Upon the teeming harvest, should not plunge 
His hand into the bag : but Avell I know 
That unto him who works, and feels he works. 
This same grand year is ever at the dooi's.’ 

He spoke ; and, high aboAm, I heard them blast 
Tlie steep slate-quarry, and the great echo flap 
And buflfet round the hills, from blulf to blufi’. 


XII. ULYSSES 

O .'/-A 

It little profits that an idle king, , ' 

By this still hearth , among these barren crags, ^ " 
r>Match’d with an aged wife, I mete and dole 
^"Unequal laAvs unto a savage race, j 
That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and knoAV not n 
I cannot rest from travel : I AAnll drink 
'i/i^ to the lees : all times I haA^e enjoy’d 
Greatly, have suffer’d greatly, both with those 
That loved me, and alone ; on shore, and Avhen 
Thro’ scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 
Vext the dim sea : I am become a name ; 

For always roaming Avith a hungry heart 
Much have I seen and known ; cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, goA^ernments, ' ' 
Myself not least, but honoui’’d of them all 
And drunk delight of battle with my peei's, a . 
Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 

I am a part of all that I haAm met ; 

Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 

Gleams that untraAmll’d Avoild, whose margin fades 
For ever and for eA^er Avhen I move. 

How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in use ! 

As tho’ to breathe were life. Life piled on life 
Were all too little, and of one to me 


VO 
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Little n-ni.'iins ; Imt every hour i.s wived 
Froii) th.it etci n.il silence, Foiuetliing move, 

A Iniiiiter "f now things ; and vile it were 
For w.nio three suns to store and hoard myself, 

And this gray spirit yearning in desire 31^ 

To fiillow knowledge like a sinking star, 
iky.nid the utmost bound of linniaii thought.^ 

This is niy son, mine own Teleiuaehus, 

To whom I leave the sceptre and tlie isle — 

WflJ iovei] of mo, diseeining to fulfil 
This labour, by slow prudence to make mild 
.\ rugged people, and thro' soft degrees 
Subdue them to the useful and the good. 

Most lilanieless is he, centred in the sphere 

Of common duties, decent not to fail , ‘10 

In oftiees of tenderness, and pay 

•Meet adoniiion to my household god.s, 

When I am gone. He woiks his work, I mine. 

There lie.s the jiurt : the vessel puffs iior sail : 

'I'hore gloom the dark broad seas. My inarineiff, 

Souls that have toil'd, ami wrought, and thought with me — 
That ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder .and the sunshine, and opposed 
Free lusirt.., free foreheads — you and I arc old ; 

Ohl age hath yet his honour and his toil ; 50 

De.ath closes all ; but something ere the end, 

•Some work of mdde note, may vet be done, 

Kol unbecoming men that strove with Gods. 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks : 

Jhe long (lay wanes : the slow moon eliinhs : the deeji 
Idoans lound with many voiee.... Gome, my friends, 

'I is not to') late t,) ..eel; a newer worhl. 

Push (>n, and silting well in onler smite 
I he sounding fnirows ; for my |)urpo.e holds 
lo ■•.lii h(-yo!id tie- siin.-et, and th" hath.s 
Of .all tlu- western .sl.ars, until I die. 
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It may be that the gulfs wash us down : r-> 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isl^, 

And see the great Arhilles, whom we knew. 

Tho’ much is taken, much abides ; and tho’ A 
We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven ; that which we are, we are ; 

One equal tempei' of heroic hearts. 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To sti’ive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 70 


XIII. TITHONUS 

The woods decay, the woods decay and fall. 

The vapours weep their burthen to the ground, 

Man comes and tills the field and lies beneath. 

And after many a summer dies the swan. 

Me only cruel immortality 

Consumes ; I wither slowly in thine arms. 

Here at the quiet limit of the world, 

A white-hair’d shadow roaming like a dream 
The ever-silent spaces of the East, 

Far-folded mists, and gleaming halls of morn. 10 

Alas ] for this gray shadow, once a man — • 

So glorious in his beauty and thy choice. 

Who madest him thy chosen, that he seem’d 
To his great heart none other than a God ! 

I ask’d thee, ‘ Give me immortality.’ 

Then didst thou grant mine asking with a smile. 

Like wealthy men who care not how they give. 

But thy strong Hours indignant work’d their Avills, 

And beat me down and marr’d and wasted me, 

And tho’ they could not end me, left me maim’d 20 
To dwell in presence of immortal youth. 

Immortal age beside immortal youth, 
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And all I was, in aslies. Can thy love, 

Thy heatity, make amends, tho’ even now, 

Close over us, the silver star, thy guide. 

Shines in those tremulous eyes that fill with tears 
To liear me ? Let me go : take back thy gift ; 

M’hy should a man desire in any waj' 

To vary from the kindly race of men. 

Or pass beyond the goal of ordinance 30 

Where all should pause, as is most meet for all ? 

A soft air fans the cloud apart ; there comes 
A glimpse of that dark world where I was born. 

Once more the old mj'sterious glimmer steals 
From tliy pure brows, and from thy .shoulders pure. 
And bosom beating with a heart renew’d. 

Thy cheek begins to redden thro’ the gloom. 

Thy sweet eyes brighten slowly close to mine. 

Ere yet they blind the stars, and the wild team 
Which love thee, yearning for thy yoke, arise, 40 

And shake the darkness from their loosen’d manes. 

And beat the twilight into flakes of fire. 

Lo ! ever thus thou growest beautiful 
In silence, then before thine answer given 
Departest, and thy tears are o)i my cheek. 

Why wilt thou evei- scare me with thy tears, 

And make me tremble le.st a .siiying leaimt. 

In day.s far-ofl, on that dark earth, be true? 

‘The Gods themselvc.s cannot recall their gifts.’ 

Ay me ! ay me ! with what another heart oO 

In days far-otV, and with what other eyes 
I used to watch — if I be he that watch’d — 

The lucid outline forming round thee ; saw 
The dim curls kindle into sunn 3 ' ring.s ; 

Changed with thy my.stic change, and felt my blood 
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Glow with the glow that slowl^^ crimson’d all 
Thy presence and thy portals, while I lay, 

Mouth, forehead, eyelids, growing dewy-warm 
With kisses balmier than half-opening buds 
Of April, and could hear the lips that kiss’d 60 

Whispering I knew not what of wild and sweet, 

Like that strange song I heard Apollo sing, 

While Ilion like a mist rose into towers. 

Yet hold me not for ever in thine East : 

How can mj’- nature longer mix with thine ? 

Coldly thy rosy shadows bathe me, cold 
Are all thy lights, and cold my wrinkled feet 
Upon thy glimmering thresholds, when the steam 
Floats up from those dim fields about the homes 
Of happy men that have the power to die, 70 

And grassy barrows of the happier dead. 

Kelease me, and restore me to the ground ; 

Thou seest all things, thou wilt see my grave : 

Thou wilt reneu' thy beauty morn by morn ; 

I earth in earth forget these empty courts. 

And thee returning on thy silver wheels. 


XIV. LOCKSLEY HALL 

Comrades, leave me here a little, while as yet ’tis early morn : 
Leave me here, and when you want me, sound upon the 
bugle-horn. 

’Tis the place, and all around it, as of old, the curlews call, 
Dreary gleams about the moorland flying over Locksley 
Hall ; 

Locksley Hall, that in the distance overlooks the sandy 
tracts. 

An d the hollow ocean-ridges I’oaring into cataracts. 
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And all I was, in ashes. Can thy love, 

'i'hy hoauty, make amends, tho’ even now, 

{..’lose o\-er us, the silvev .star, thy guide, 

Shine.s in those tremiilons eye.s that fill with tears 
To hear me ? Let me go ; take back thy gift ; 

Why should a man de.sire in an^' way 
To vary from the kindly I’ace of men, 

Oi’ pass be 3 'ond the goal of ordinance 30 

Where all shovikl jjausc, a.s i.e Jiiost meet for all ? 

A .soft air fans the cloud apart ; there come.s 
A glimpse of that dark world where I was born. 

Once more the old nij’.steriou.s glimmer steaks 
From thy pure brows, and from thy .shonlder.s pure, 

A nd bosom beating with a heart renew’d. 

1'iiy cheek begins to redden thro’ the gloom, 

Thy sweet eyes brighten slowly close to mine, 

Ere yet tliey blind tiie stars, and the wild team 
Which love thee, yearning for thy yoke, arise, ‘10 

And shake the darkness from their loosen’d mane.s, 

And l)eat the twilight into ilakes of fire. 

Lo ! ever thus thou growe.st beantifn! 

In .silence, then iicfore thine answer given 
Deparlesl, and thy tears are on my check. 

Why wilt thon ever scare me with thy tcar.s. 

And make me tremble Ic.st a saying learnt, 

In day.s far-off, on that dai'k earth, be true? 

‘Thu tlod.s thoniselve.s c;innol recall Ihcir gift.s.’ 

Ay mu ! ay me ! witli what another heart. -'jO 

In days far-off, and with what other eyes 
T Used to watch — if I be he th.at watch’d — 

The lucid outline forming round thee : saw 
'riui dim curls kindle into .sunny rings ; 

Changed witli thy my.stic change, and felt my blood 
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Glow with the glow that slowly crimson’d all 
Thy presence and th}' portals, while I la}', 

Mouth, forehead, eyelids, growing dewy-warm 
With kisses balmier than half-opening buds 
Of April, and could hear the lips that kiss’d 60 

Whispering I knew not what of wild and sweet, 

Like that strange song I heard Apollo sing, 

While Ilion like a mist rose into towei’s. 

Yet hold me not for ever in thine East : 

How can my nature longer mix with thine? 

Coldly thy rosy shadows bathe me, cold 
Are all thy lights, and cold my wrinkled feet 
Upon thy glimmering thresholds, when the steam 
Floats up from those dim fields about the homes 
Of happy men that have the power to die, 70 

And grassy barrows of the ha23i)ier dead. 

Eelease me, and restore me to the ground ; 

Thou seest all things, thou wilt see my grave ; 

Thou wilt i-enev' thy beauty morn by morn ; 

I earth in earth forget these empty courts, 

And thee returning on thy silver wheels. 


XIY. LOCKSLEY HALL 

Comrades, leave me here a little, while as yet ’tis early morn : 
Leave me here, and when you want me, sound upon the 
bugle-horn. 

’Tis the place, and all around it, as of old, the curlews call. 
Dreary gleams about the moorland flying over Locksley 
Hall ; 

Locksley Hall, that in the distance overlooks the sandy 
tracts. 

And the hollow ocean-ridges roaring into cataracts. 
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Many a night from yonder ivied casement, ere I went to 
rest, 

Did I look on great Orion sloping slowly to the ^Yest. 

Many a night I s;iw the Pleiads, rising thro’ the mellow' 
shade, 

Glitter like a swarm of fire-ilics tangled in a silver braid. 10 

Here about the beach I wander’d, nourishing a youth 
.sublime 

With the fairy tale.s of science, and tlie long result of Time ; 

Wlien the centuries behind me like a fruitful land reposed ; 

When I clung to all the pre.sent for the promise thiit it 
closed : 

When I dipt into the future far as human eye could sec ; 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that would 
be. 

In the S])ring a fuller crimson comes upon the robin\s breast; 

In the Spring the wanton lapwing gets liimsolf anollier 
crest ; 

• 

In the Spiing a livelier iris changes on llic bnrnish’d dove ; 

In the Spiing a young nian'.s fancy lightly turns to thoughts 
of love. 20 

1 hell her chock wa.s pale and thinner than should be for one 
so young, 

.\tid ber eyes on all tny motions with a mute observance 
bung. 

.And 1 said, ‘My eousiu -Amy, speak, and .speak the trntb 
to me, 

1 rust me, cousin, all the current <if my being sel.s to tbee.’ 

t>ii le r pallid cbeel; ami forehead came a colour and a light, 

.As I have .ss CD the lo-iv red tiu.shing in the northern night. 
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And she turn’d — her bosom shaken with a sudden storm 
of sighs — 

All the spirit deeply dawning in the dark of hazel eyes — 

Saying, ‘ I have hid my feelings, fearing they should do nie 
wrong ; ’ 

Saying, ‘Dost thou love me, cousin?’ weeping, ‘I have 
loved thee long.’ 30 

Love took up the glass of Time, and turn’d it in his glowing 
hands ; 

Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden sands. 

Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords 
with might ; 

Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, pass’d in music out 
of sight. 

Man}’’ a morning on the moorland did we hear the copses 
ring. 

And her whisper throng’d my pulses with the fulness of the 
Spring. 

Many an evening by the waters did we watch the stately 
ships. 

And our .spirits rush’d together at the touching of the lips. 

0 my cousin, shallow-hearted ! O my Amy, mine no more ! 

0 the dreary, dreary moorland ! O the barren, barren 
shore ! 40 

Falser than all fancy fathoms, falser than all songs have 
sung. 

Puppet to a father’s threat, and servile to a shrewish tongue ! 

Is it well to wish thee happy? — having known me— to 
decline 

On a range of lower feelings and a narrower heart than 
mine ! 
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Yet it shall be : thou shalt lower to his level clay by clay, 

AYhat is fine within thee growing coarse to sympathise with 
clay. 

As the hnsbaiicl is, the wife is : thou art malccl with a clown, 

And the gros.sness of his nature will have weight to drag 
thee down. 

He will hold thee, when his passion shall have spent its novel 
force, 

Something better than Jus tlog, a little dearer than his 
hor.se. 1)0 

What is this ? his eyes arc heavy ; think not they arc glazed 
with wine. 

Go to him ; it i.s tliy duty : kis.s him ; take ])i.s hand in 
thine. 

It may be my lord is weary, tliat his bniin is overwrought ; 

.Soothe him with thy finer fancie.s, touch liim with thy lighter 
thought. 

ffe will answer to the purpose, easy thing.s to understand — 

Reiter tliou wort dead before me, tho’ I slew thee with my 
hand I 

Better thou and I were lying, hidden from the heart’s di.s- 
gi-iee, 

Roll’d in one anothei-’s arm.s, and silent in a la.st embrace. 

Cur..)ed be the .social want.s that sin against, the strength of 
youth ! 

Cuivd be the social lies that warp us from the living 
truth ! {;0 

Cms"d be the sickl}' forms that err from honest Natuie’s 
I'ule I 

Cuised be the gold that gild.s the straiten’d forehead of the 
fool ; 
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Well— ’tis well that I should bluster l—Hadst thou less 
unworthy proved — 

Would to God — for I had loved thee more than ever wife 
was loved. 

Am I mad, that I should cherish that which bears but bitter 
, fi’uit ? 

I will pluck it from my bosom, tho’ my heart be at the root. 

Nevei’, tho’ mj"^ mortal summers to such length of years 
should come 

As the many-winter’d crow that leads the clanging rookei'y 
home. 

Where is comfort ? in division of the records of the mind ? 

Can I part her from herself, and love her, as I knew her, 
kind? . 70 

I remember one that perish’d : sweetly did she speak and 
move ; 

Such a one do I remember, whom to look at was to love. 

Can I think of her as dead, and love her for the love she 
bore ? 

No — she never loved me truly ; love is love for evermore. 

Comfort ? comfort scorn’d of devils '. this is truth the poet 
sings. 

That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier 
things. 

Drug thy memories, lest thou learn it, lest thy heart be put 
to proof. 

In the dead unhappy night, and when the rain is on the 
roof. 

Like a dog, he hunts in dreams, and thou art staling at the 
wall. 

Where the dying night-lamp flickers, and the shadows rise 
and fall, . 80 
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Then a Itaiicl .shall pass before thee, pointing to his drunken 
sleep, 

To thy widow'd inarriage-pillow.s, to the teal's that thou wilt 
weep. 

Thou shalt hear the ‘ Never, never,’ whisper’d by the jihan- 
tom ycai-s. 

And a song from out the distance in the ringing of thine 
ears ; 

And an eye shall vex thee, looking ancient kindne.s.s on thy 
pain. 

Turn thee, turn thee on thy pillow ; get thee to thy rest 
again. 

Nay, but Nature brings thee .solace ; for a tender voice will 
cry. 

'Ti.s a purer life than thine ; a lip to drain thy trouble dry. 

Baby lip.s will laugh me down ; my late.st rival biings thee 
re.st. 

Baby fingers, waxen touclie.s, prcs.s me from the mother'.s 
breast. !)(t 

O, the child too clothes the father with a dearness not his 
due. . 

llidf is thine and half is his : it will be worthy of the two. 

O, I .••l■e thee old and formal, fitted to thy jiotty part, 

With a little hoard of ma.xims preaching down a daughter's 
heart. 

‘'ihey were dangerous guides the feelings — she hei'self was 
not exempt - 

1 niiy, she hei>elf had .siiller’d ’ -- Perish in thy s(‘lf-f'<iutempt 

Overlive it— -lower yet — Ik- happy! wherefore should I 
c.iie ? 

I mv'-elf must nii.x with .action, lest I wither by despair. 
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What is that which I should turn to, lighting upon days like 
these ? 

Every door is barr’d with gold, and opens but to golden 
keys. 100 

Every gate is throng’d with suitors, all the markets overflow. 

I have but an angry fancj^ ; wliat is that which I should do ? 

I had been content to perish, falling on the foeman’s ground. 

When the ranks are roll’d in vapour, and the winds are laid 
with sound. 


But the jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that Honour 
feels, 

And the nations do but murmur, snarling at each other’s 
heels. 


Can I but relive in sadness? I will turn that earlier page. 

Hide me from ray deep emotion, O thou wondi'ous Mother- 
Age! 

Make me feel the wild pulsation that I felt before the strife, 

When I heard my days befoi'e me, and the tumult of my life 

Yearning for the large excitement that the coming years 
would yield, MI 

Eager-heai'ted as a boy when first he leaves his father’s field, 

And at night along the dusky highway near and nearer drawn. 

Sees in heaven the light of London flaring like a dreary 
dawn ; 

And his spirit leaps within him to be gone before him then. 

Underneath the light he looks at, in among the throng of 
men : 


Men, my brothers, men the workers, evex’ I’eaping sonxething 

■ t- 

new ; 

Tliat which they liaxm done but earnest of the things that 
they shall do : 


o 
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For I dipt into tlie futiire, far a't Jiinnan ej'fi could xcc, 

Saw the Vision of tlie world, and all the v.'onder that would 
he ; 120 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly hales ; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there min’d a 
ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies gmppling in the cenli-al hlne ; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the south-wind rushing 
wann, 

With the standai'ds of the peoples ])liinging thro' the 
thunder-Htorm ; 

Till the war-drum throhh’d no longer, and the battle-flags 
were furl’d 

In the Parliament of man, the Fedemtion of the world. 

There the common Kcnse of most shall hold a fretful realm 
in awe, 12!) 

And the hindly earth shall slumher. lapt in universal law. 

So 1 triumph’d ere my jia-sion sweeping thro’ me left me dry, 
Left me with the palsied heart, and left me with the jaundiced 
eye ; 

Eye, to which all ordei' festers, all things here are out of 
joint : 

Science tiifive-, hut slowly slowly, cree])ing on from j)oin( to 
point ; 

Slowly conics a hungry pcitple, as a lion creeping niehcr, 
(tlaicu at one that nods and winks hehind a slowly-dying 
fire. 

Yet' I donht not thro' the ages one increasing )iurpo-c rims, 
And the thoutdUs of men arc widen'd with the jiroce-s of the 
suns. 
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What is that to him that reaps not harv^est of his youthful 

joj's, ' 139 

Tho’ the deep heart of existence beat for ever like a boy’s ? 

Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and I linger on the 
shore, 

And the individual withers, and the world is more and 
more. 

Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and he bears a laden 
breast. 

Full of sad experience, moving toward the stillness of his 
rest. 

Hark, my merry comrades call me, sounding on the bugle- 
horn, 

They to whom my foolish passion were a target for their 
scorn : , 

Shall it not be scorn to me to harp on such a moulder’d 
string ? 

I am shamed thro’ all my nature to have loved so slight a 
thing. 

Weakness to be wroth with Aveakness ! woman’s pleasure, 
woman’s pain — 

Nature made them blinder motions bounded in a shalloArer 
brain ; -150 

Woman is the lesser man, and all thy passions, match’d with 
mine, 

Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine— 

Here at least, where nature sickens, nothing. Ah, for some 
retreat 

Deep in yonder shining Orient, where my life began to heat; 

Where in wild Mahratta-battle fell my father evil-stni'r’d ' 

I was left a trampled orphan, and a selfish uncle’s wal'd. 
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Or to burst jili links of habit — there to wander far away, 

On from island unto island at the gateways of tlie day. 

Larger con.stellation.s burning, mellow inooius and happy 
•skie.s, 

Breadths of tropic shade and palms in cluster, knots of 
Paradise. HiO 

Never como.s the trader, never floats an European flag. 

Slides the biid o’er lustrous woodland, swings the trailer 
from the crag ; 

Droops the hcavy-blo.ssom’d bower, hangs the heavy-fiaiited 
tree — 

Summer isle.s of Eden lying in dark-i)ur|)Ie .spheres of .«ea. 

There methinks would be enjoyment more than in this march 
of mind. 

In the .steamship, in the railway, in the thoughts that .shake 
mankind. 

Tliere the passions cramp’d no longer shall have scope and 
f bieathing space ; 

I will t.akc some s.avagc woman, she shall rear my dusky 
race. 

Iron-jointed, supplc-sinew’d, they shall dive, and (hoy shall 
run. 

Catch the wild goat by the hair, and hurl their lances in the 
sun ; 170 

AVInCtle back the pariot’s call, and leap the rainbows of (he 
brooks, 

Not with blinded eyesight poring over iniseriible hooks— 

I'ool, again (he dre.ini. tiie fanev ! hiil I i'lioif my woids are 
wild. 

But I- connl the gray barb.irian lower tlinn the Cluisiiaii 
child. 
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I, to herd with narrow foreheads, vacant of our glorious 
gains, 

Like a beast with lower pleasures, like a beast with lower 
pains ! 

Mated with a squalid savage — what to me were sun or clime ? 

I the heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of time — 

I that rather held it better men should perish one by one, 

Than that earth should stand at gaze like Joshua’a moon in 
Ajalon ! 180 

Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward let us 
range, 

Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves 
of change. 

Thro’ the shadow of the globe we sweep into the. younger 
day : 

Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. 

Mother-Age (for mine I knew not) help me as when life 
begun : 

Kift the hills, and roll the waters, flash the lightnings, weigh 
the Sun. 

0, 1 see the crescent promise of my spirit hath not set. 

Ancient founts of inspiration well thro’ all my fancy yet. 

t 

Howsoever these things be, a long farewell to Locksley Hall ! 

Now for me the woods may wither, now for me' the roof-tree 
fall. 190 

Comes a vapour from the margin, blackening over heath and 
holt, 

Cramming all the blast before it, in its breast a thunderbolt. 

Let it fall on Locksley Hall, with rain or hail, or fire or snow ; 

For the mighty wind arises, roaring seaward, and I go. 
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Till pity won. She sent a herald forth, 

And bade him cry, with sound of trumpet, all 
The hard condition ; but that she would loose 
The people : therefoi-e, as they loved her well. 

From then till noon no foot should pace the street. 

No eye look down, she passing ; but that all 40 

Should keep within, door shut, and window barr’d. 

Then fled she to her inmost bower, and there 
Unclasp’d the wedded eagles of her belt, 

The grim Eaii’s gift ; but ever at a breath 
She linger’d, looking like a summer moon 
Half-dipt in cloud : anon she shook her head. 

And shower’d the rippled ringlets to her knee ; 

Unclad herself in haste ; adown the stair 

Stole on ; and, like a creeping sunbeam, slid 

From pillar unto pillar, until she reach’d 50 

The gateway ; there she found her palfrey trapt 

In purple blazon’d with armorial gold. 

Then she rode forth, clothed on with chastity ; 

The deep air listen’d round her as she rode, 

And all the low wind hardly breathed for fear. 

The little wide-mouth’d heads upon the spout 
Had cunning eyes to see : the barking cur 
Made her cheek flame : her palfrey’s footfall shot 
Light horrors thro’ her pulses : the blind walls 
Were full of chinks and holes ; and overhead 60 

Fantastic gables, crowding, stared : but she 
Not less thro’ all boi’e up, till, last, she saw 
The w'hite-flower’d elder-thicket from the field 
Gleam thro’ the Gothic archway in the wall. 

Then she rode back, clothed on with chastity ; 

And one low churl, compact of thankless earth, 

The fatal byword of all years to come. 

Boring a little auger-hole in fear, 

Peep’d — but his eye.s, before they had their will 
Were shrivell’d into darkness in his head. 
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And dropt before liiiii. So tlie Powers, wlio wait 
On noble deeds, cancellVl a sense misused ; 

And slic, that knew not, pass’d ; and all at once, 

Witii twelve great sliocks of sound, the shameless noon 
^Yas clash’d and haininei-’d from a hundred towers. 

One after one : but even then she gain’d 

Hei' bower : whence reissuing, robed and crown’d, 

To meet her lord, she took the tax away 
And built herself an everlasting name. 


XVI. THE DAY-DREAM 
rnonoGUB 

0 Lany Ft-otu, let me speak ; 

A pleasant hour has passed away 
While, dreaming oji your dania.sk cheek, 

The dewy sister-eyelids lay. 

As by the lattice you reclined, 

I went thro’ many wayward moods 
To see you dreaming — and, behind, 

A Runinier crisp with shining woods. 

And I too droam’d, until at last 
Across my fancy, brooding warm, 10 

'I'lie I'eflex of a legend past, 

And loo.sely settled into form. 

And would you have the tliought I had. 

And see the vision that I saw, 

Tiien take tile hroidery-fi’amc, and add 
A ci'iinson to the quaint Macaw, 

And I will toll it. Turn your face, 

Noi' look with that too-earnest eye — 

Tlie rhymes are dazzled from their place, 

And order’d words asunder ily. 20 
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The Sleeping Palace 

I 

The varying j^ear -with blade and sheaf 
Clothes and reclothes the happy plains, 

Here rests the sap within the leaf, 

Here stays the blood along the veins. 

Faint shadows, vapours lightly curl’d, 

Faint murmurs from the meadows come. 

Like hints and echoes of the world 
To spirits folded in the womb. 

II 

Soft lustre bathes the range of urns 

On every slanting terrace-lawn. 30 

The fountain to his place returns 
Deep in the garden lake withdrawn. 

Here droops the banner on the tower. 

On the hall-hearths the festal fires. 

The peacock in his laurel bower. 

The parrot in his gilded wires. 

III 

Roof-haunting martins warm their eggs : 

In these, in those the life is stay’d. 

The mantles from the golden pegs 
■ Droop sleepily : no sound is made, 40 

Not even of a gnat that sings. 

More like a picture seemeth all 
Than those old portraits of old kings. 

That watch the sleepers from the wall. 

IV 

Here sits the Butler with a flask 

Betv'een his knees, half-drain’d ; and there 
The Avrinkled steward at his task. 

The maid-of-honour blooming fair ; 
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The Sleeping Beauty 

I 

Year after year unto her feet, 

She lying on her couch alone, 

Across the purple coverlet, 

The maiden’s jet-black hair has grown, 80 

On either side her tranced form 
Forth streaming from a braid of pearl : 

The slumbrous light is rich and warm. 

And moves not on the rounded curl. 

II 

The silk star-broider’d coverlid 
Unto her limbs itself doth mould 

Languidly ever ; and, amid 

Her full black ringlets downward roll’d, 

Glows forth each softly-shadow’d arm 

With bracelets of the diamond bright : 90 

Her constant beauty doth inform 

Stillness with love, and day with light. 

III 

She sleeps ; her breathings are not'heard 
In palace chambei's far apart. 

The fragrant tresses are not stirFd 
That lie upon her charmed heart. 

She sleeps : on either hand upswells 
The gold-fringed pillow lightly prest : 

She sleeps, nor dreams, but ever dwells 
A perfect form in perfect rest. 100 

The Arrival 

I 

At.t, precious things, discover’d late, 

To those that seek them issue forth ; 

For love in sequel works with fate. 

And draws the veil from hidden worth. 
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Ho travels far from other shies — 

His mantle glitters on the rocks— 

A fairy Prince, with joyful eyes, 

And lighter-footed than the fox. 

II 

The bodies and the bones of those 

That strove in other days to pass, 110 

Are wither’d in the thorny close, 

Or scatter’d blanching <iu the grass. 

He gar.es on the silent dead ; 

‘They perish’d in their daring deeds.’ 

This proverb Hashes thro’ his head, 

‘ The many fail : the one .succeeds.’ 

HI 

He comes, scarce knowing what he seeks ; 

Ho breaks the hedge, he enter.s there : 

The colour Hies into his cheeks : 

He trusts to light on something fair ; 120 

For all his life the charm did talk 
About his jiath, and hover near 
With words of promise in his walk, 

And whisjier’d voices at liis ear. 

IV 

More close and close his footsteps wind ; 

The ^agic Music in his heart 
Beats quick and quicker, till he find 
The quiet chamber far ajiart. 

His Hjiirit fiuttor.s like a lark, 

He stoops— to kiss her — on his knee. 

‘ Love, if thy trcsse.s ho so dark, 

How dark those hidden eyes must be ! ’ 
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The Revival 

I 

A TOUCH, a kiss ! tlie charm was snapt. 

There rose a noise of striking clocks, 

And feet that ran, and doors that clapt, 

And barking dogs, and crowing cocks ; , 

A fuller light illumined all, 

A breeze thro’ all the garden ‘swept, 

A sudden hubbub shook the hall. 

And sixty feet the fountain leapt. 140 

II 

The hedge broke in, the banner blew. 

The butler drank, the steward scrawl’d, 

The fire shot up, the martin fiew, 

The parrot scream’d, the peacock squall’d. 

The maid and page renew’d their strife, 

The palace bang’d,' and buzz’d and clackt. 

And all the long-pent stream of life 
Dash’d downward in a cataract. 

III 

And last with these the king awoke, 

And in his chair himself uprear’d, 1 50 

And yawn’d, and rubb’d his face, and spoke, 

‘ By holy rood, a royal beard ! 

How say you ? we have slept, my lords. 

My beard has grown into my lap.’ 

The barons swore, with many words, 

’Twas but an after-dinner’s nap. 

IV 

‘ Pardy,’ i-eturn’d the king, ‘ but still 
My joints are-somewhat stiff or so. 

My lord, and shall we pass the bill 
I mentioned half an hour ago ?’ 
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The chancellor, sedate and vain, 

In courteous words return’d replj' : 

But dallied with his golden chain. 

And, smiling, put the question b}’. 

The Depap-thke 

I 

Aa'd on her lovei'’s arm she leant. 

And round her waist she felt it fold, 
And far across the hills thej went 
In that new world which is the old : 
Across the hills, and far away 
Beyond their utmost puiple rim, 

And deep into the dying day 
Tlie happy princess follow’d him. 

i.i 

‘ I’d .sleep another hundred year.s, 

0 love, for such another kiss 
‘ O wake for ever, love,’ she hears, 

‘ 0 love, ’twas such as this and this.’ 

And o’er them many a sliding star, 

And many a nieny wind was borne, 
And, stream’d thro’ man 3 ' a golden bar. 
The twilight melted inU) morn. 

m 

‘O eye.s long laid in happj’ sleep !’ 

‘0 happy .sleep, that lightly fled I’ 

‘0 happy kiss, that woke thy sleep 
‘O love, thy kiss would wake the dead !’ 
And o'er them many a flowing range 
Of vapour buoy’d the cre.scent-bark, 
And, rapt thro’ manj' ro.sj’ change, 

Tlie twilight died into the dark. 
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IV. 

‘A hundred summers ! can it be 1 

And whither goest thou, tell me where ?’ 190 

‘ O seek my father’s court with me, 

For there are greater wonders there.’ 

And o’er the hills, and far away 
Beyond their utmost purple rim, 

Beyond the night, across the day. 

Thro’ all the world she follow’d him. 

Moral 

I 

So, Lady Flora, take my lay. 

And if you find no moral there. 

Go, look in any glass and say, 

■ What moral is in being fair. 200 

Oh, to what uses shall Ave put 
The wildAveed-fiower that simply blows 1 
And is there any moral shut 
Within the bosom of the rose ? 

II 

But any man that walks the mead, 

In bud or blade, or bloom, may find. 

According as his humours lead, 

A meaning suited to his mind. 

And liberal applications lie 

In Art like Nature, dearest friend ; 210 

So ’twere to cramp its use, if I 
-Should hook it to some useful end. 

L’Envoi 

I 

You shake your head. A random string 
Your finer female sense offends. 

Well — were it not a pleasant thing 
To fall asleep with all one’s friends ; 
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To pass ■with all our social ties 
To silence from the 'paths of men ; 

And every hundred years to rise 
And learn tlie world, and sleep again ; 220 

To sleep thro’ terms of mighty wars, 

And wake on science grown to more. 

On secrets of the brain, the stai’s. 

As wild as aught of fairy lore ; 

And all that else the years will show, 

The Poet-forms of stronger hours. 

The vast Republics that may grow, 

The Federations and the Powers ; 

Titanic forces taking birth 
In divers seasons, divei’S climes ; 230 

For we are Ancients of the earth, 

And in the morning of the times. 

n 

So sleeping, so aroused from sleep 
Thro’ sunny decads new and strange. 

Or gay quinquenniads would we reap 
The flower and quintessence of change. 

Ill 

Ah, yet would I— and would I might ! 

So much your eyes my fancy take— 

Be still the first to leap to light 
That I might kiss those eyes awake ! 240 

For, am I right, or am I wrong, 

To choose your own you did not cai'e ; 

You’d have vv; moral from the song. 

And I will take mj" pleasure there ; 

And, am I right or am 1 wrong. 

My fancy, ranging thro’ and thro’, 

To search a meaning for the song, 

Perforce will still revert to you ; 
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. Noi’ finds a closei’ truth than this 

All-graceful head, so richly curl’d, 250 

And evermore a costly kiss 
The prelude to some brighter •world, 

IV 

For since the time "when Adam first 
Embraced his Eve in happy hour, 

And every bird of Eden burst 
In carol, every bud to flower, 

What eyes, like thine, have waken’d hopes, 

What lips, like thine, so sweetly join’d 1 
Where on the double rosebud droops 
The fulness of the pensive mind ; 260 

Which all too dearly self-involved. 

Yet sleeps a dreamless sleep to me ; 

A sleep by kisses undissolved, 

'That lets thee neither hear nor see : 

But break it. In the name of wife, • 

And in the rights that name may give. 

Are clasp’d the moral of thy life. 

And that for which I care to live. 

Epilogue 

So, Lady Flora, take my lay. 

And, if you find a meaning there, 

0 whisper to your glass, and say, 

‘What wonder, if he thinks me fair ?’ 

What wonder I was all unwise, 

To shape the song for youi- delight 
Like long-tail’d birds of Paradise 

That float thro’ Heaven, and cannot light ? 

Or old-world trains, upheld at court 
By Cupid-boys of blooming hue — 

But take it — earnest wed with sport, 

And either sacred unto you. 

E.I. 
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XVII. AMPHION 


The linden broke her ranks and rent 
The woodbine wreaths that bind her, 

And down the middle, buzz ! she went 
With all her bees behind her : 

The poplars, in long order due. 

With cypress promenaded. 

The shock-head willows twm and two 
By rivers gallopaded. 

Came wet-shod alder from the wave. 
Came yews, a dismal coterie ; 

Each pluck’d his one foot from the grave, 
Poussetting with a sloe-tree : 

Old elms came breaking from the vine. 
The vine stream’d out to follow, 

And, sweating rosin, plump’d the pine 
From many a cloudy hollow. 

And wasn’t it a sight to see. 

When, ere his song was ended. 

Like some great landslip, tree by tree. 
The country-side descended ; 

And shepherds from the mountain-eaves 
Look’d down, half-pleased, half-frighter 

As dash’d about the drunken leaves 
The random sunshine lighten’d ! 

Oh, nature first was fresh to men, 

And wanton without measure ; 

So youthful and so flexile then, 

You moved her at your pleasure. 

Twang out, my fiddle ! shake the twir; 
And make her dance attendance : 

-Blow, flute, and stir the stiflf-set spri^. 
And scirrhous roots and tendons. 

’Tis vain ! in such a brassy age 
I could not move a thistle : 
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The very sparrows in the hedge 
Scarce answer to my whistle ; 

Or at the most, when three-parts-sick 
With strumming and with scraping, 

A jackass lieehaws from the rick, 

The passive oxen gaping. 

But what is that 1 hear ? a sound 
Like sleepy counsel pleading ; 

0 Lord ! — ’tis in my neighbour’s ground, 
The modern Muses reading. 

They read Botanic Treatises, 

And Woi'ks on Gardening thro’ thei’e. 
And Methods of transplanting trees 
To look as if they grew there. 

The wither’d Misses ! how they prose 
O’er books of travell’d seamen, 

And show you slips of all that grows 
From England to Van Diemen. 

They read in arbours dipt and cut, 

And alleys, faded places, 

By squares of tropic summer shut 
And warm’d in ciystal cases. 

But these, tho’ fed with careful dirt, 

Are neither green or sappj' ; 
Half-conscious of the garden squirt. 

The spindlings look unhappj'. 

Better to me the meanest -weed 
That blows upon its mountain, 

The vilest herb that runs to seed 
Beside its native fountain. 

And I must work thro’ months of toil. 
And j’ears of cultivation, 

Upon my proper patch of soil 
To grow my own plantation. 
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I’ll take tlie showers as they fall, 

I will not vex my bosom : 

Enough if at the end of all 
A little garden blossom. 

XVIII. ST. AGNES’ EVE 

Deep on the convent-roof the snows 
Ai’e sparkling to the moon : 

My breath to heaven like vapour goes : 
Maj' lu}’^ soul follow soon ! 

The shadows of the convent-towers 
Slant down the snowy sward, , 

Still creeping with the creeping hours 
That lead me to my Lord : 

Make Thou my spirit pure and clear 
As are the frosty skies, 

Or this first snowdrop of the year 
That in my bosom lies. 

As these white robes are soil’d and dark, 
To yonder shining ground ; 

As this pale taper’s earthly spark. 

To yonder argent round ; 

So shows my soul before the Lamb, 

My spirit before Thee ; 

So in mine earthly house I am. 

To that I hope to be. 

Break up the heavens, O Loi’d ! and fai’, 
Thro’ all yon starlight keen. 

Draw me, thy bride, a glittering star. 

In raiment white and clean. 

He lifts me to the golden doors ; 

The flashes come and go ; 

All heaven bursts her starry floors, 

And strows her lights below. 
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And deepens on and up ! the gates 

Eoll back, and far within 30 

For me the Heavenly Bridegroom waits, 

To make me pure of sin. 

The sabbaths of Eternity, 

One sabbath deep and wide — 

A light Upon the shining sea — 

The Bridegroom with his bride ! 


XIX. Sm GALAHAD 

Mr good blade carves the casques of men, 

My tough lance thrueteth sure, 

My strength is as the strength of ten, 

Because my heart is pure. 

The shattering trumpet shrilleth high, 

Tlie hard brands shiver on the steel. 

The splinter’d spear-shafts crack and fly. 

The horse and rider reel : 

They reel, they roll in clanging lists, 

And when the tide of combat stand.s, 10 

Perfume and flowers fall in showers, 

That lightly rain from ladies’ hands. 

How sweet are looks that ladies bend 
On whom their favoui's fall ! 

For them I battle till the end, 

To save from shame and thrall : 

But all my heart is drawn above, 

My knees are bow’d in crypt and shrine : 

I never felt the kiss of love, 

Nor maiden’s hand in mine. 20 

More bounteous a.spects on me beam, 
hie mightier transports move and thrill ; 

So keep I fair thro’ faith and pr.ayer 
A virgin heart in work and will. 
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When down the stormy crescent goes, 

A light before me swims, 

Between dark stems the forest glows, 

I hear a noise of hymns : 

Then by some secret shrine I ride ; 

I hear a voice but none are there ; 

The stalls are void, the doors are wide. 
The tapers burning fair. 

Fair gleams the snowy altar-cloth. 

The silver vessels sparkle clean. 

The shrill bell rings, the censer swings. 
And solemn chaunts resound between. 

Sometimes on lonely mountain-meres 
I find a magic bark ; 

I leap on board : no helmsman steers : 

I float till all is dark. 

A gentle sound, an awful light ! 

Three angels bear the holy Gi’ail : 
With folded feet, in stoles of white. 

On sleeping wings they sail. 

Ah, blessed vision ! blood of God ! 

My spirit beats her mortal bars, 

As down dark tides the glory slides. 
And star-like mingles with the stars. 

t 

When on my goodly charger borne 
Thro’ dreaming towns I go. 

The cock crows ere the Christmas morn, 
The streets are dumb Avith snow. 

The tempest crackles on the leads, 

And, ringin g, springs from brand and 
But o’er the dai’k a glory spreads. 

And gilds the driving hail. 

I leave the plain, I climb the height : 

No branchy thicket shelter yields : 
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Sweet Emma Moreland spoke to me : 

Bitterly weeping I turn’d away ; 

‘ Sweet Emma Moreland, love no more 
Can toucli the heart of Edward Gray. 

‘ Ellen Adair she loved me well, 

Against her father’s and mothers will : ]0 

To-day I sat for an liour and wept, 

Bj' Ellen’s grave, on the windj' hill. 

‘ Shy she was, and I thought her cold ; 

Thought her proud, and fled over the sea ; 

Fill’d I was with folly and spite, 

When Ellen Adair was dying for me. 

‘Ci'uel, cruel the words I said ! 

Cruelly came they back to-day ; 

“ You’i’e too slight and fickle,” I said, 

“ To trouble the heart of Edward Gray," 20 

‘ There I put my face in the grass — 

MDiisper’d, “ Listen to my despair : 

I repent me of all I did : 

Speak a little, Ellen Adair ! ’’ 

‘Then I took a pencil, and wrote 
On the mossy stone, as I lay, 

“ Here lies the body of Ellen Adair ; 

And here the heart of Edwaid Gray ! ” 

‘ Love may come, and love may go, 

And fly, like a bird, from tree to tree ; 30 

But I will love no move, no more. 

Till Ellen Adair come back to me. 

‘ Bitterly wept I over the stone : 

Bitterly weeping I turn’d away : 

There lies the body of Ellen Adair ! 

And there the heart of Edward Gray !’ 
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XXI. 

WILL WATERPROOFS LYRICAL MONOLOGUE 

MADE AT THE COCK 

0 TLCMP IveadAvaiter at The Cock, 

To which I most resort, 

How goes the time 1 ’Tis five o’clock. 

Go fetch a pint of port ; 

Bvit let it not be such as that 
You set before chance-comers. 

But such whose father-grape grew fat 
On Lusitauian summers. 

No vain libation to the Muse, 

But may she still be kind, 10 

And whisper lovely words, and use 
Her influence on the mind. 

To make me write my random rhymes, 

Ere they be half-forgotten ; 

Nor add and alter, many times, 

Till all be ripe and rotten. 

1 pledge her, and she comes and dips 
Her laurel in the wine, 

And lays it thrice upon my lips. 

These favour’d lips of mine ; 20 

Until the charm have power to make 
New lifeblood warm the bosom, 

And barren commonplaces break 
In full and kindly blossom. 

I pledge her silent at the board ; 

Her gradual fingers steal 

And touch upon the master-chord 
Of all I felt and feel. 

Old wishe.s. ghosts of broken plans, 

And phantom liope.s assemble ; 


30 
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And that child's heart ’svithin the man’s 
Begins to niOA'e and tremble. 

Thro’ many an hour of summer suns, 

By many pleasant ways, 

Against its fountain upward runs 
The current of my da3’^s : 

I kiss the lips I once have kiss’d ; 

The gas-light wavers dimmer ; 

And softlj’, thro’ a vinous mist. 

My college fx-iendships glimmer. 40 

I grow in worth, and wit, and sense, 

Unboding ci'itic-pen, 

Or that eternal want of pence, 

Which vexes public men. 

Who hold their hands to all, and ci’y 
For that whieli all deny tliem — 

Who sweep the ci’ossings, v'et or di’y, 

And all the woi'ld go by them. 

Ah yet, tho’ all the woxld foi’sake, 

Tho’ fortune clip my wings, 50 

I will not cramp nij’^ liearb, nor take 
Half-views of men and things. 

Let Whig and Torj' stir their blood ; 

There must be stoi-mj'^ weather ; 

But for some true I'esult of good 
All parties woik togethei'. 

Let there be thistles, there are grapes ; 

If old things, thei’c are new ; 

Ten thousand broken lights and shapes, 

Yet glimpses of the true. 60 

Let raffs be rife in prose and rhyme, 

We lack not ibymes and reasons. 

As on this whirligig of Time 
We cix’cle with the seasons. 
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This earth is rich in man and maid ; 

IVitli fair horizons bound ; 

This whole wide earth of light and sliade 
Comes out a perfect round. 

High over roaring Temple-bai-, 

And set in Heaven’s third story, 

I look at all things as they ju’e, 

But thro’ a kind of glory. 


Head-waiter, honour’d by the guest 
Half-mused, or reeling ripe, 

The pint, j'oii brought me, was the best 
That ever came from pipe. 

But tho’ the port surpasses prai.se, 
ilv nerves have dealt with stiffer. 

Is there some magic in the place ? 

Or do my peptics differ ? 

For since I came to live and learn, 

No pint of white or red 
Had ever half the power to turn 
This wlieel within my head, 

Which bears a season’d brain about, 
ITnsubject to confusion, 

Tho’ .soak'd and .saturate, out and out, 
Thro’ every convolution. 

For I am of a numerous house, 

With many kinsmen gay, 

* Where long and largely we carouse 
As %Yho shall saj' me naj’ : 

Each month, a birtli-d.ay coining on,- 
We drink defying trouble, 

Or sometimes two would meet in one, 
And then we drank it double ; 
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Whether the vintage, yet unkept, 

Had relish fiery -new, 

Or elbow-deep in sawdust, slept, 

As old as Waterloo ; 100 

Or stow’d, Avhen classic Canning died. 

In musty bins and chambers. 

Had cast upon its crusty side 
The gloom of ten Decembers. 

The Muse, the jolly Muse, it is ! 

She answer’d to my call. 

She changes with that mood or this, 

Is all-in-all to all : 

She lit the spai'k within my throat. 

To make my blood run quicker, 110 

Used all her fiery will, and smote 
Her life into the liquor. 

And hence this halo lives about 
The waiter’s hands, that reach 
To each his perfect pint of stout. 

His proper chop to each. 

He looks not like the common breed 
That with the napkin dally ; 

I think he came like Ganymede, 

From some delightful valley. 120 

The Cock was of a larger egg 
Than modern poultry drop, 

Stept forward on a firmer leg. 

And cramm’d a plumper crop ; 

Upon an ampler dunghill trod, 

Crow’d lustier late and early, 

Sipt wine from silver, praising God, 

And raked in golden barley. 

A private life was all his joy. 

Till in a court he .saw 
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A Eomething-pofctle-bodied boy 
Tbat knuckled at the taw ; 

He stoop’d and clutch’d him, fair and good, 
Flew over roof and casement : 

His brothers of the weather stood 
Stock-still for sheer amazement. 

But he, by farmstead, thorpe and spire. 
And follow’d with acclaims, 

A sign to many a staring shire 
Came crowing over Thames, 

Right down by smoky Paul’s they bore, 
Till, where the street grows straiter, 

One fix’d for ever at the door, 

And one became head-waiter. 


But whither would my fancy go ? 

How out of place she makes 

The violet of a legend blow 
Among the chops and steaks ! 

’Tis but a steward of the can, 

One shade more plump than common ; 

As just and mere a serving-man 
As any born of woman. 

I ranged too high : what chaws me down 
Into the common day ? 

Is it the weight of that half-crown. 
Which I shall have to pay ? 

For, something duller than at first, 

Nor wholly comfortable, 

I sit, my empty glass reversed, 

And thrumming on the table : 

Half fearful that, with .self at strife, 

I take myself to task ; 
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But, all his vast heart shen-is-warm’d, 

He flash’d his random speeches, • 

Ere da^'s, that deal in ana, swarm’d 

His literary- leeches. 200 

So mix for ever with the past, 

Like all good things on earth ! 

For should I prize thee, couldst thou last, 

At half thj real worth ? 

I hold it good, good things .should pass : 

AVith time I will not quarrel : 

It is but yonder empty glass 
That makes me maudlin-moral. 


Head-waiter of the chop-house here, 

To which I most resort, 210 

1 too must part ; 1 hold thee dear 
For this good pint of port. 

For this, thou shalt from all things s\ick 
Marrow of mirth and laughter ; 

And wheresoe’er thou move, good luck 
Shall fling her old shoe after. 

But thou wilt never move from hence. 

The sphere thy fate allots : 

Thy lattei- flajes increased with pence 
Go down among the pots : 220 

Thoi: hiittenest by the greasj' gleam 
In haunts of hungiy .sinners, 

Old ho.xe.s, larded with the steam 
Of thirty thousand dinnei-s. 

We fret, we fume, would .shift our skins. 

Would quarrel with our lot; 

Thy care is, under polish’d tins. 

To serve the hot-and-hot ; 
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To come and go, and come again, 

Returning like the liewit, 230 

And watch’d by silent gentlemen, 

That trifle with the ci'uet. 

Live long, ere from thy topmost head 
The thick-set hazel dies ; 

Long, ere the hateful crow shall tread 
The corners of thine ej’^es ; 

Live long, nor feel in head or chest 
Our changeful equinoxes, 

Till mellow Death, like some late guest. 

Shall call thee from the boxes. 240 

But when he calls, and thou shalt cease 
To pace the gritted floor, 

And, laying down an unctuous lease 
Of life, shalt earn no more ; 

No carved cross-bones, the types of Death, 

Shall show thee past to Heaven : 

But carved cross-pipes, and, underneath, 

A i^int-pot neatly graven. 

XXII. LADY CLARE 

It was the time when lilies blow, 

And clouds are highest up in air, 

Lord Ronald brought a lily-white doe 
To give his cousin, Lady Clare. 

I trow they did not part in scorn : 

Lovers long-betroth’d were they : 

They too will wed the morrow morn : 

God’s blessing on the day ! 

‘ He does not love me for my birth, 

Nor for my lands so broad and fair ; 10 

He loves me for my own true worth, 

And that is well,’ said Lady Clare. 

D 
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[ii tlioro caiiic old Alice the mirsc, 

Said, ' Wiio was this that M'ciit from thee?’ 

‘ I(, was my oousiii,' said Lady Clare, 

‘To-moi row ho weds with mo.’ 

‘0 God bo thank’d !’ said Alice the inii’.so, 

‘That all conics I'ound .so ju.st and fair : 

Lord Ronald i.s heir of all yonr lands, 

And you arc not the Lady Clare,’ 20 

‘Are yc out of yonr mind, my nurse, my nur.so?’ 
Said Lady Clare, ‘ lhat ye s))oa,k so wild 1 ’ 

‘ As God's above,’ said Alice tho nurse, 

‘ I .speak the truth : you are 1113’ child. 

‘The old Earl’s daughl.or died at m}' breast ; 

I speak Iho truth, as I live 1)3' broad ! 

1 buried her like m^' own sweet child. 

And put my child in her stead.’ 

‘ Falsely, f!dsel3' have ye done, 

0 mother,’ .she .said, ‘ if this bo true, SO 

To keep tho best man under the sun 
So many 3'cars from his duo.’ 

‘ Niiy now, m3' child,’ said Alice the nurse, 

‘ But keep tho secret for 3'our life. 

And all 3'ou have will be Lord Ronald’s, 

When you arc man and wife.’ 

‘ If I’m a beggar born,’ she .said, 

‘ 1 will .sjieak out, for 1 dare not lie. 

Pull oil', pull oir, the broocii of gold. 

And lling the diamond necklace 1)3'.’ -10 

' Niiv now, mv child,' .s:iid Alice tho nurse, 

‘ But keo]) the .secret all 3'o can.’ 

She .said, ‘ Not so : but 1 will know 
If there be 0113’ faith in tnan.’ 
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‘ Nay now, what faith ? ’ said Alice the nurse, 
‘^The man will cleave unto his right.’ 

‘ And he shall have it,’ the lady replied, 

‘ Tlio’ I should die to-night.’ 

‘ Y’et give one kiss to your mother dear ! 
Alas, my .child, I sinn’d for thee.’ 

‘ 0 mother, mother, mother,’ she said, 

‘ So strange it seems to me. 

‘Yet here’s a kiss for my mother dear, 

My mother dear, if this be so. 

And lay your hand upon my head, 

And bless me, mother, ere I go.’ 

She clad herself in a russet gown. 

She was no longer Lady Clare ; 

She went by dale, and she went by down. 
With a single rose in her liair. 

The lily-white doe Lord Eonald had brought 
Leapt up from where she lay, 

Dropt her head in the maiden’s hand, 

And follow’d her all the way. 

Down stept Lord Ronald from his tower : 

‘ O Lady Clare, you shame your worth ! 

Why come you drest like a village maid, 
That are the flower of the earth ? ’ 

‘ If I come drest like a village maid, 

I am but as my fortunes are : 

I am a beggar born,’ she said, 

‘ And not the Lady Clare.’ 

‘Plaj^ me no tricks,’ said Lord Honald, 

‘For I am yours in word and in deed. 

Play me no tricks,’ said Lord Ronald, 

‘ Your riddle is hard to read.’ 
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Of his vesseh great in story, 

Wheresoe’er he came. 20 

So they past by capes and islands, 

Many a harbour-mouth, 

Sailing under palmy highlands 
Far within the South. 

On a day when they were going 
O’er the lone expanse, 

In the north, her canvas flowing, 

Rose a ship of France. 

Then the Cajitain’s colour heighten’d, 

Joyful came his speech : 30 

But a cloudy gladness lighten’d 
In the eyes of each. 

‘ Chase,’ he said : the ship flew forward. 

And the wind did bloAv ; 

Stately, lightly, went she Norward, 

Till she near’d the foe. 

Then they look’d at him they hated, 

Had what they desired ; 

Mute with folded arms they waited — 

Not a gun was fired. 40 

But they heai'd the foeman’s thunder 
Roaring out their doom ; 

All the air was torn in sunder, 

Crashing went the boom. 

Spars were splinter’d, decks were shattei'’d. 
Bullets fell like rain ; 

Over mast and deck were scatter’d 
Blood and brains of men. 

Spars were splinter’d ; decks were broken : 

Every mother’s son — 50 

Down they dropt — no word was spoken — 

Each beside his gun. 

On the decks as they were lying. 

Were their faces grim. 
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In their blood, as they lay' dying, 

Did they smile on him. 

Tliose, in whom be had reliance 
For his noble name, 

"With one smile of still defiance 

Sold him unto shame. CO 

Shame and wrath his heart confounded, 

Pale he tiiim’d and red, 

Till liiniself was deadly wounded 
Falling on the dead. 

Dismal error ! fearful .slaughter ! 

Yeai-a have wandeFd by, 

Side by side beneath the water 
Crew and Ca]>tain lie ; 

There the sunlit ocean tosses 

O’er them mouldering, 70 

And the lonelj" seabird crosses 
With one waft of the wing. 


XXIV. THE LORD OF BURLEIGH 

In her ear he whispei-s gaily, 

‘ If my heart by signs ciin tell, 

Maiden, I have watch’d thee daily, 

And I think thou lov’st me well.’ 

She replie.s, in accents fainter, 

‘ There is none I love like thee.’ 

He is but a land.scapc-painter, 

And a village maiden .she. 

He to lips, that fondly falter, 

Presse.s his without reproof : 10 

IjCads her to the village altar, 

And they le'ave her father.s roof. 

‘ I can make no marriage present : 

Little can I give my wife. 
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Love AviJI make our cottage pleasant, 

And I love thee more than life.-’ 

They by parks and lodges going 
See the lordly castles stand : 

Summer woods, about them blowins:. 

Made a murmur in the land. 20 

From deep thought himself he rouses, 

Says to her that loA^es him Avell, 

‘ Let us see these handsome houses 
Where the wealthy nobles dwell.’ 

So she goes by him attended, 

Hears him lovingly conAmrse, 

Sees AA'hateA-er fair and splendid 
Lay betwixt his home and hers ; 

Parks Avith oak and chestnut shady. 

Parks and order’d gardens great, 30 

Ancient homes of lord and lady. 

Built for pleasure and for state. 

Ail he shows her makes him dearer ; 

Evermore she seems to gaze 
On that cottage growing nearer. 

Where they tAvain Avill spend their days. 

0 but she will lo\’e him truly ! 

He shall have a cheerful home ; 

She Avill order all things duly, 

When beneath his roof they come. 40 

Thus her heart rejoices greatly. 

Till a gateway she discerns 
With armorial bearings stately, 

And beneath the gate she turns ; 

Sees a mansion more majestic 
Than all those she saw before : 

Man}^ a gallant gay dojnestic 
Bows before him at the door. 

And they speak in gentle murmur, 

When they answer to his call, 


50 
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While he treads with footstep fii-mer, 

Leading on from hall to hall. 

And, while now she wonders blindly, 

Nor the meaning can divine, 

Proudly tui-ns he I'oiind and kindly, 

‘ All of this is mine and thine.’ 

Here he lives in state and bountj*. 

Lord of Burleigh, fair and fi’ee. 

Not a lord in all the county 

Is so great a lord as he. GO 

All at once the colour flushes 

Her sweet face from brow to chin : 

As it were with shame she blushes, 

And her spirit changed within. 

Then her countenance all over 
Pale again as death did prove : 

But he clasp’d her like a lover. 

And he cheePd lier soul with love. 

So she strove against her weakness, 

Tho’ at times her spirit sank : 70 

Shaped her heart with woman’s meekness 
To all duties of her rank : 

And a gentle consort made he, 

And her gentle mind was such 
That .she grew a noble lady, 

And the people loved her much. 

But a trouble weigh’d upon her, 

And perplex’d her, night and morn, 

With the burthen of an honour 

Unto which she was not born. SO 

Faint she grew, and ever fainter, • 

And she murmur’d, ‘ Oh, that he 
Were once moi-e that landscape-j)ainter, 

Which did win my heart from me ! ’ 

So .she droop’d and droop’d before him, 

Fading slowly from his side : 
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Three fair children first she bore him, 

Then before her time she died. 

Weeping, weeping late and early. 

Walking up and pacing down, 90 

Deeply mourn’d the Lord of Burleigh, 
Burleigh-house by Stamford-town. 

And he came to look upon her. 

And he look’d at her and said, 

‘ Bring the dre.ss and put it on her, 

That she wore when she was wed.’ 

Then her people, softly treading, , 

Bore to earth her body, drest 
In the dress that she was wed in, 

, That her spirit might have I'est. 100 

XXV. THE VOYAGE 

I 

We left behind the painted buoy 
That tosses at the harbour-mouth ; 

And madly danced our hearts with joy. 

As fast we fleeted to the South : 

How fresh was every sight and sound 
On open main or winding shoi’e ! 

We knew the merry world was round. 

And we might sail for evermore. 

II 

Warm broke the breeze against the brow. 

Dry sang the tackle, sang the sail : 10 

The Lad3'’s-head upon the prow 

Caught the shrill salt, and sheer’d the gale. 

The broad sea swell’d to meet the keel. 

And swept behind ; so quick the run. 

We felt the good ship shake and reel. 

We seem’d to sail into the Sun ! 
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And lulls and scarlet-mingled woods 
Glow’d for a moment as we past. 

VII 

O hundred shores of happy climes, 

How swiftly stream’d ye by the bark ! 

At times the whole sea burn’cl, at times 
With wakes of fire ive tore the daih ; 

At times a carven craft would shoot 
From havens hid in fairy bowers, 

With naked limbs and flowers and fruit, 
But we nor paused for fruit nor flowers. 

VIII 

For one fair Vision ever fled 

Down the waste waters day and night. 

And still we follow’d whei-e she led. 

In hope to gain upon her flight. 

Her face was evermore unseen. 

And fixt upon the far sea-line ; 

But each man murmur’d ‘ 0 my Queen, 

I follow till I make thee mine.’ 

IX 

And now we lost her, now she gleam’d 
Like Fancy made of golden air. 

Now nearer to the prow she seem’d 
Like Virtue firm, like Knowledge fair. 

Now high on waves that idly burst 

Like Heavenly Hope she crown’d the sea, 

And now, the bloodless point reversed. 

She bore the blade of Liberty. 

X 

And only one among us — him 

We pleased not— he was seldom pleased : 

He saw not far : his eyes wei'e dim ; 

But ours he sivore were all diseased. 
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‘ A sliip of fools,’ lie shriek’d in spite, 

‘ A ship of fools,’ he sneerid and wept. 

And overboard one stormy night 
He cast his body, and on we swept. 80 

XI 

And never sail of oiu's was furl’d, 

Nor anchor di'opt at eve or morn ; 

We lorid the glories of the world, 

But laws of nature were our scorn. 

For blasts would rise and rave and cease. 

But whence were those that drove the sail 

Across the whirlwind’s heart of peace. 

And to and thro’ the counter gale ? 

XII 

Again to colder climes we came. 

For still we follow'd where she led : 90 

Now mate is blind and ciiptain lame, 

And half the crew are sick or dead, 

But, blind or lame or sick or sound, 

We follow that which flies before : 

We know the merry world is round. 

And we may sail for evermore. 


XXYI. SIR LAUNCELOT AND QUEEN GUINEVERE 

A FKAGMENT 

Lnci; souls that balance joy and pain, 

With tears and smiles from heaven again 
The maiden Sjiring upon the plain 
Gimo in a sun-lit fall of rain. 

In cry.stal vapour everywhere 
Blue isic.s of heaven laugh’d between, 

Ajid far, in forest-deeps unseen. 
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The topmost elm-trees gathei’’d green 
Prom draughts of balmj aii’. 

Sometimes the linnet piped his song : 10 

Sometimes the throstle wliistled strong : 

Sometimes the sparhawk, wheel’d along, 

Hush’d all the groves from fear of wrong ; 

By grassy capes with fuller sound 
In curves the yellowing river ran, 

And drooping chestnut-buds began 
To spread into the perfect fan, 

Above the teeming ground. 

Then, in the boyhood of the year. 

Sir Launcelot and Queen Guinevere 20 

Rode thro’ the coverts of the deer, 

With blissful treble ringing clear. 

She seem’d a part of joyous Spring : 

A gown of grass-green .silk she wore, 

Buckled with golden clasps before ; 

A light-green tuft of plumes she bore 
Closed in a golden ring. 

Now on some twisted ivy-net. 

Now by some tinkling z’ivulet, 

In mosses mixt with violet 30 

Her cream -white mule his pastern set : 

And fleeter now she skimm’d the plains 
Than she whose elfin prancer springs 
By night to eery warblings, 

When all the glimmering moorland rings 
With jingling bridle-reins. 

As she fled fast thro’ sun and shade, 

The happy winds upon her play’d, 

Blowing the ringlet from the braid : 

She look’d so lovely, as she sway’d 
The rein with dainty finger-tips, 


40 
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A man had given all other hlis.s, 

And all his worldly worth for this, 

To waste his wliole heart in one kiss 
Upon her perfect lips. 


XXYII. A FAEE^YELL 

Flow down, cold rivulet, to the sea, 

Th}’ tribute wave deliver : 

No more by thee lu}' steps shall be, 

For ever and for ever. 

Flow, softlj' flow, by lawn and lea, 

A rivulet then a river : 

No where by thee n)y steps shall be, 

For ever and for ever. 

But hei'e will sigh thine alder tree. 

And here thine aspen shiver ; 10 

And here by thee will hum the bee, 

For ever and for ever. 

A thousand suns will stream on thee, 

A thousand moons will quiver ; 

But not by thee m^y steps shall bo, 

For ever and for ever. 


XXVIII. THE BEGGAR MAID 

Hkr arms across her breast she laid ; 

She was more fair than words can say : 
Bare-footed came the bcggai- maid 
Before the king Cophetua. 

In robe and crown the king stept down. 
To meet and greet her on lier wa}' ; 

‘ It is m) wonder,’ .said the lords, 

‘She is more beautiful than day.’ ■ 
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As shines the moon in clouded skies, 

She in her poor attire was seen : 10 

One praised her ancles, one her eyes, 

One her dark hair and lovesome mien. 

So sweet a face, such angel grace, 

In all that land had never been : 

Cophetua sware a royal oath : 

‘ This beggar maid shall be my queen ! ’ 

XXIX. THE EAGLE 

FEAG3IENT 

He clasps the crag with crooked hands ; 

Close to the sun in lonely lands, 

Ring’d with the azure Avorld, he stands. 

The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls ; 

He watches from his mountain walls, 

And like a thunderbolt he falls. 


XXX. 

Move eastward, happy earth, and leave 
Y on orange sunset waning slow : 

From fringes of the faded eve, 

O, happy planet, eastward go ; 

Till over thy dark shouldei’ glow 
Thy silver sister- world, and rise 
To glass herself in dewy eyes 

That \vatch me from the glen beIow\ 

Ah, bear me with thee, smoothly borne, 
Dip forward under starry light, 

And move me to m}' marriage-morn. 
And round again to happy night. 
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CoMK iiofc, when I am dead, 

To drop Uiy foolish teal's upon iny grave, 

To trample round my fallen head, 

And vex the unhappj’ dn.st thou wouldst not sa^'a 
There lot the wind sweep and the plover ciy ; 

But thou, go hy. 

Cliild, if it wore thine error or thy crime 
I care no longer, heing all unblest : 

Wed whom thon wilt, but I am sick of Time, 

And I desire to rest. 10 

Pass on, weak heart, and leave me wlicro I lie : 

Go by, go by. 


XXXII. THE LETTERS 
1 

Stii.i. on the tower stood the vane, 

A black yew gloom’d the stagnant air, 

I peer'd athwart the chancel jianc 
And saw the altar cold and bare. 

A clog of lead was round my feet, 
band of pain across my brow ; 

‘Cold altar, Heaven and earth shall meet 
Before you hear my marriage vow.’ 

n 

I turn’d and humm’d a bitter song 
That mock’d (ho wholc.somc human heart, 10 
And thon wo met in wi-atli and wrong. 

We met, but only me.ant. (o part. 

Full cold my greeting was and dry ; 

She faintly smiled, she hardly moved ; 

I s.aw with half-unconseious eye 
She wore the eoloui's I approved. 
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III 

She took the little ivory chest, 

With half a sigh she turn’d the key, 

Then raised her head with lips eomprest, 

And gave my letters back to me. 20 

And gave 'the trinkets and the rings, 

My gifts, when gifts of mine could please ; 

As looks a father on the things 
Of his dead son, I look’d on these. 

IT 

She told me all her friends had said ; 

I raged against the public liar ; 

She talked as if her love were dead. 

But in my words were seeds of fire. 

‘ No more of love ; your sex is known : 

I never will be twice deceived. 30 

Henceforth I trust the man alone, 

The woman cannot be believed. 

v 

‘Thro’ slander, meanest spawn of Hell — 

And women’s slander is the worst, 

And you, whom once I lov’d so well. 

Thro’ you, ray life will be accurst.’ 

I spoke with heart, and heat and force, 

I shook her breast with vague alarms — 

Like torrents from a mountain source 

We rush’d into each othei’’s arms. 40 

VI 

We parted ; sweetly gleam’d the stars. 

And sweet the vapour-braided blue, 

Low breezes fann’d the belfry bars. 

As homeward by the church I drew. 

E.I. 
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Till thronging in and in, to where they waited, 

As ’twere a hundi'ed-throated nightingale, 

The strong tenij^cstuous treble throbb’d and jialpitated ; 
Kan into its giddiest whirl of sound, 

Caught the sparkles, and in circles, 30 

Purple gauzes, golden hazes, liquid mazes, 

Flung the torrent rainbow round : 

Then they started from their places. 

Moved with violence, changed in hue, 

Caught each other with wild grimaces, 

Half -invisible to the view. 

Wheeling with precipitate paces 
To the melody, till they flew, 

Hair, and eyes, and limbs, and faces. 

Twisted hard in fierce embraces, 40 

Like to Furies, like to Graces, 

Dash’d together in blinding dew : 

Till, kill’d with some luxurious agony, 

The nerve-dissolving melody 
Flutter’d headlong from the sky. 

Ill 

And then I look’d up toward a mountain -tract. 

That girt the region with high cliff and lawn : 

I saw that very morning, far withdrawn 
Beyond the darkness and the cataract, 

God made Himself an awful rose of dawn, 50 

Unheeded : and detaching, fold by fold, 

From those still heights, and, slowly drawing near, 

A vapour heavy, hueless, formless, cold. 

Came floating on for many a month and year. 

Unheeded : and I thought I would have spoken, 

And warn’d that madman ere it grew too late ; 

But, as in dreams, I could not. Mine was broken. 

When that cold vapour touch’d the palace gate, 

And link’d again. I saw within my head 
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A gray and gap-tootli’d man as lean as death, 
lYho slowly rode across a wither’d heath, 

And lighted at a ruin’d inn, ‘and said : 

IV 

‘ 'Wrinkled ostler, grim and thin ! 

Hei'e is custom come your waj' ; 

Take ray brute, and lead him in, 

Stufi’ his ribs with mouldy hay. 

‘ Bitter barmaid, waning fast ! 

See that sheets are on my bed ; 

What ! the flower of life is past : 

It is long before j’ou wed. 

‘Slip-shod waiter, lank and sour, 

At the Dragon on the heath ! 

Lot us have a quiet hour, 

Let us hob-aud-nob with Death. 

‘ I am old, but let me drink ; 

Bring me spices, bring me wine ; 

I remember, when I think, 

That my youth was half divine. 

‘ Wine is good for shrivell’d lips, 

When a blanket wraps the day, 

^Yllen the rotten woodland drips. 

And the leaf is .stamp’d in clay. 

‘ Sit thee down, and have no shame, 
Cheek by jowl, and knee by knee 
What care I for any name? 

What for order or degree ? 

‘ Lot me screw thee up a peg ; 

Let me loose thy tongue with wine : 
Calleat thou that thing a leg ? 

Which is thinnest? thine or mine? 
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‘ Thou shalt not be saved by works : 

Thou hast been a sinner too : 

Ruin’d trunks on wither’d forks, 

Empty scarecrows, I and you ! 

‘ Fill the cup, and fill the can : 

Have a rouse before the morn : 

Every moment dies a man, 

Every moment one is born. 

‘ We are men of ruin’d blood ; 

Therefore comes it we are wise. 100 

Fish are we that love the mud, * 

Rising to no fancy-flies. 

‘ Name and fame ! to fly sublime 

Thro’ the courts, the camps, the schools. 

Is to be the ball of Time, 

Bandied by the hands of fools. 

‘ Friendship 1 — to be two in one — 

Let the canting liar pack ! 

Well I know, when I am gone, 

How she mouths behind my back. 110 

‘ Virtue ! — to be good and just — 

Every heart, when sifted well, 

Is a blot of warmer dust, 

Mix’d with cunning sparks of hell. 

‘ 0 ! we two as well can look 
Whited thought and cleanly life 
As the priest, above his book 

Leering at his neighbour’s wife. 

\ 

‘ Fill the cup, and fill the can : 

Have a rouse before the morn : 120 

Every moment dies a man. 

Every moment one is born. 
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‘ Drink, and let tlic parties rave : 

They arc iill’d with idle spleen ; 

Risiiift, falling, like a wa%'e. 

For they know nfil what they mean. 

‘ He that roars for liberty 
Faster binds a tyrant’s power ; 

And the tyrant’s cruel glee 

Force.s on the freer hour. 130 

‘ Fill the can, and fill the cup : 

All the windy ways of men 

Are'biit dust that rises up, 

And is lightly laid agiiin. 

‘Greet her with applausive breath. 

Freedom, gail}- doth she tread ; 

In her right a civic wreath. 

In her left a human head. 

‘ No, I love not what is new ; 

She is of an ancient house : 140 

And I think we know the hue 
Of that cap upon her brows. 

‘ Let her go 1 her thii’st she slake.s 
Where the bloody conduit runs, 

Then her sweetest meal sho-makcs 
On ,the first-born of her sons. 

‘ Drink to lofty hopes that cool— 

Visions of a perfect State : 

Drink we, la.st, the public fool. 

Frantic love and fiantic hate. 150 

‘ Chant me now some wicked stave, 

T'ill thy drooping courage rise, 

And the glow-worm of the giave 
Glitmner in th}' rheumy eye.s. 
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‘ Fear not thou to loose thy tongue ; 

Set thy hoary fancies free ; 

What is loathsome to the young 
Savours well to thee and me. 

‘ Cliange, reverting to the years, 

When thy nerves could understand 160 

Wliat there is in loving tears, 

And the warmth of hand in hand. 

‘ Tell me tales of thy first love — 

April hopes, the fools of chance ; 

Till the graves begin to move, 

And the dead begin to dance. 

‘ Fill the can, and fill the cup : 

All the windy ways of men 
Are but dust that rises up, 

And is lightly laid again. 170 

‘ Trooping from their mouldy dens 
The chap-fallen circle spreads : 

Welcome, fellow-citizens, 

Hollow hearts and empty heads ! 

‘ You are bones, and what of that ? 

Every face, however full, 

Padded round with flesh and fat, 

Is but modell’d on a skull. 

‘ Death is king, and Vivat Hex ! 

Tread a measure on the stones, ISO 

Madam — if I know your sex, 

From the fashion of your bones. 

‘ No, I cannot praise the fire 
In your eye — nor yet your lip ; 

All the more do I admire 
Joints of cunning workmanship. 
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At last I heard a voice upon the slope 
Cry to the summit, ‘Is there any hope V 220 

To which an answer peal’d from that high land, 

But in a tongue no man could understand ; 

And on the glimmering limit far withdrawn 
God made Himself an awful rose of dawn. 


XXXIV. TO 

AFTER READING A LIFE AND LETTERS 

‘ Cursed be he that moves my bones ’ 

Shakespeare's Epitaph 

You might have won the Poet’s name, 

If such be worth the winning now. 

And gain’d a laurel for your brow 
Of sounder leaf than I can claim ; 

But you have made the wiser choice, 

A life that moves to gracious ends 
Thro’ troops of unrecording friends, 

A deedful life, a silent voice ; 

And you have miss’d the irreverent doom 

Of those that wear the Poet’s crown : . 10 

Hereafter, neither knave nor clown 
Shall hold their orgies at your tomb. 

For now the Poet cannot die. 

Nor leave his music as of old. 

But round him ere he scarce be cold 
Begins the scandal and the cry : 

‘ Proclaim the faults he would not show : 

Break lock and seal : betray the trust : 

Keep nothing sacred : ’tis but just 
The many-headed beast should know.’ fO 
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Ah .«Iiaiiie]fS3 ! for lie did but sing 

A song that pleased us from its worth ; 

No public life was his on e<ai th, 

No blazon’d statesman he, nor king. 

He gave the people of Ids best : 

His worst he kept, his best lie gave. 

My Shakespeare’s ciii-se on clown and knave 
Who will not let his ashes re.st ! 

Who make it seem more sweet to be 
The little life of bank and brier, 

The bird that pipes hi.s lone desire 
And dies unheard within his tree. 

Than he that warble.s long and loud 
And drop.s at Gloi-y’s teniple-gate.s, 

For whom the carrion vulture wait.s 
To tear hi.s heart before the crowd ! 

XXXV. 

TO E. L., ON HIS TRAVELS IN GREECE 

It.LvniA.v woodland.s, echoing falls 
Of water, .sheets of .suniiner gla.ss, 

The long divine Peneiau pa.s.s, 

The vast Akrokcniuni;in wall.s, 

'I'oinohrit, Atho.s, all things fair, 

With such a pencil, such a jien, 

You shadow forth to distant ihcn, 

I read and felt that I was tliere : 

And trust me while I turn’d the page, 

.‘\nd Irai'kd you .still on classic ground, 

I giew in gladiie.ss till I found 
My spirits in the golden age. 


30 
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XXXV. TO E. L., ON HIS TRAVELS 


For me the torrent ever pouFd 

And glisten’d — hei'e and there alone 
The hroad-lirah’d Gods at random thrown 

By fountain-urns ; — and Naiads oar’d 

A glimmering shoulder under gloom 
Of cavern pillars ; on the swell 
The silver lily heaved and fell ; 

And many a slope was rich in bloom 

From him that on the mountain lea 
By dancing rivulets fed his flocks 
To him who sat upon the rocks, 

And fluted to the morning sea. 


XXXVI. 

Break/ break, /treak,'^ 

Oh^fiiy c^ild/gray stbnes,'6 f^a !//^ , 
Alid I wou ldith'at my to^ngim' coiild ut^er/ 
The" tho^glits/that ari^ih nie/ 


O well for the flsherman’s boy, 

That he shouts with his sister at play ! 
O well for the .sailor lad, 

That he sings in his boat on the hay ! 


And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill ; 

But 0 for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still 1 


Break, break, break, 

At the foot of thy crags, 0 Sea ! 

But the tender grace of a day tliat in dcjiul 
Will never come hack to rne. 
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NOTES 


I. THE EPIC. 

Written as an introduction to the Mort& d' Arthur when that 
poem was first publislied in 1842. Tennyson seems to have felt 
that a fragmentary poem dealing with remote times and in a 
manner remote from the present {‘faint Homeric echoes') 
needed, some sort of apology or explanation ; just as he wrote 
an explanatory ‘Prologue’ and ‘Epilogue’ for his version of 
The Sleeping Beauty (No. xvi.). 

3. sacred bush, mistletoe, held sacred by the ancient Druids. 

5. wassail, Anglo-Saxon toeshael, ‘Be hale,’ ‘A health to you,’ 
so the liquor used for the drinking of healths. 

10. cutting eights, figure-skating. 

14. taking ... wider sweeps, metaphor from skating. 

16. hawking at, properly ‘attacking on the wing,’ as tlie hawk 
attacks smaller birds. 

Geology, which was leading men to reject the old idea, 
based on the acceptance of the first cliapter of Genesis as a 
literal record of fact, that the world was created in six periods 
of twenty-four hours. 

31. “ Said in such a way that it amounted to nothing.” 

38. Bemodel models. Re-shape Malory’s Morte d 'Arthur, wliicli 
is itself a work of literature, not merely material for literature. 

50. Said to be an excellent description (conscious or unconscious) 
of Tennyson reading his own poems. 


n. MORTE D’ARTHUR. 

Pounded on Sir Thomas Malory’s romance with that title, 
printed by Caxton in 1485. The story of Arthur, the great 
legendary king of early Britain (sixth centur}^, has naroral 
had a fascination for English poets. Spenser 
-Aj-thure’ the type of ‘Magnificence’ (t.e. noble deeds) m in 
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Fuf,rk Qmi-.m ; ^Jilton tliougJjt of niakin" }iim the subject of 
liiH gieat epic, 'J’he Artiiurian legends intcrcKled 'J’ennysop 
(luring many vears. 'J’Iiuk we have /S'rV Onlnhad (Xix.), Sir 
Lmuirt-Ju rmd “Qhvm (jnimr.<-,re (xxvi.), Thu Lady of Shahll and 
Tltt Olw,m, beside-i his epic devoted to Artliur, Thn IdyUa of 
fht Kimj, in tlie last Iswk of which, The Pamwj of Arthur, the 
fragmentary poem of 1842 was finally incorporated. 

As to the meaning, 'i‘ennys<m seenis to have had nomo notitm of 
an allegoi v in ids rnind, whieli grew stronger as he proceeded 
with the ebmi)ositifm of the /dyl/n. King Arthur ^ya8 to typify 

“ Sense at war -with Soul, 
bJeal ma/ihoud ckwed in real man. 

Rather than tliat gray king, whose name, a ghost, 

Streams like a cloud, wan-shaped, from mountain peak 
And cleaves tfj cairn and ei'/mleeh still.” 

Rut such allegorical ideas— d(,>minanl in Thn HoTy Grail and in 
(tan.th and LyniM/i -'.ivii not of great importance in the Morle 
d, 'Arthur, which shonkl be n-a'l primarily for the beauty' of the 
st<u-y ami the landscape and the haunting meh/dy’ of the verse. A 
work Ilf such cx(iuisitrj loveliii'^ss d'ws not m.-ed ‘modern touohe.s’ 
lr> ‘redeem it from the charge of nothingness.’ By ‘modern 
tijiichcB’ (1. 278) 'J'ennysori probably meant the Initlis about 
{tr.ayei’ and obedience, and the lesson of tlie old order passing 
into the new. 'J’his h.-sson nc-eds to be taken to heart by the 
•dder men of e.ach generation, though a young I'cader can hardly 
cnt'jr into its full meaning. A betl';r name for such things than 
‘ modern touches ’ w(juld b(! ‘ truths for all time ’ : they arc woven 
iiipj the stuff of all true fKa;try', however remote its subject 
fr(jm the present, exc'jpt v.h'-n it is purely decorative, and they 
are what .Slatthew Arm/ld had in mind w'hen lie called poetry' ‘a 
eriticisni of life.’ 

In speaking r,>f Kino Arthur as ‘(.-(mie again’ in tlie epilogue 
<1. ‘29f>) 'J'erinyson implies th<! belief of the Christian poet tliat 
the true (lolden Age does not lie in the past Imt in the future. 
Cp. Th': thjidiii Yuir (xi.) and Th'i Poet’s Sony (xxxvil.); and 
with the referc-nce to Christmas in the last line, cp. the splendid 
lyric in Jn M< nioriarn, “Ring out, wild h<dlB to tlie W'ild sky” 
(Mo. 100), especially the (including line, “Ring in the Christ 
that is to lie.” 

.'1, King Arthur’a tabic, tiie name given to tlie order of kniglit- 
hood founded by King Arthur, Irom the lioiind Table at wliich 
his knights sal lor me.ds. 

4. LyonnesKe, a labulous (;oiiiitry said t(j have strelchetl out 
westwards from Cornwall and to have been suhscfjuently siib- 
riiergC'd liy IIk; sea. 'I'liere is a tradition in the w'cstof England 
that the Scilly Isles were once part of the mainland. 
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10. strait, properly an adjective, ‘narrow’; as a substantive 
it IS generally used of tlie sea, but here applied to tlie land. 

14. sequel of to-day, what follows lo-da3'’s battle, 
unsolders, disunites, breaks up. 

16. Such a sleep, so deep a sleep — f.e. death. 

21. Camelot, the legendary capital of King Artlmr, identified 
by Sir Thomas Malory (wrongly) Avith Winchester. Tennyson 
probably imagined it as having existed somewhere in Somerset. 

23. Merlin, the great enchanter of tiie Arthurian legends. 

27. Excalibur, the name of Ai’tliur’s magio sword, interpreted 
bj' Malorj’- to mean ‘ Cut-steel.’ 

31. samite, rich silk stuff interwoA’en with gold. 

43. best, command. 

60. A translation of Virgil’s line, Aeneid, iv. 285: “Atquo 
animiim nunc hue celcrem, nune dividit illiic.” 

70-71. Observe how finel}^ the lines reproduce tlie two different 
sounds. Maloiy’s word.s are: “I saAv nothing but the waters 
Avap {i.e, beat) and the Avaves wan.” 

75. fealty, fidelitjn 

80. lief, beloved. 

102. joust, a tournament or sham fight. 

104. maiden of the Lake. “With that they saAv a damsel 
going on the lake. What damsel is that ? said Arthur. That 
is the Lady of the Lake, said ilerlin ; and Avithin that lake is a 
rock, and therein is as fair a palace as any on earth ” (Malory’s 
account of Arthur’s first meeting udth this lady). 

110. clouded AVith his own conceit, confused bj' his OAvn false 
notion. 

136. wheel’d, swung, brand, sAvord : cp. xix. 6. 

139. northern mom, Aurora Borealis. 

140. mo'ving’ isles of winter, icebergs. 

171. regarded, looked at, 

193. hove (Malory’s Avord), Avas lying. 

196. dense, croAvded. 

] 97. Black-stoled, Avearing long black robes. 

198. Three Queens. Cp. The Coming of Arthur, 275 : 

“ Tiiree fair Queens 

Who stood in silence near his throne, the friends 
Of Arthur, gazing on him, tall, Avith bright 
SAveet faces, Avho AA'ill help him at his need. 

199. shiver'd to the tingling stars, “tiirilled as it n 
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thro\igli thonirfliicl ronulicrl Oio sUvs that, trembled in i-espouso” 
(Rowe and Webb). 

201). cnsqno, belnict.. 

2M. tuo springing' east, the rising siii). 

‘2iri. greaves, leg-armour ; onlsaes, thigh-armour. 

drops of onset, splashes of Vdood from ( ho atlaok on the foe. 

218. dats-tlirono, throne on a raised platform at the end of 
a hall, 

2‘24. Hats, apaeo enclosed for a tournament : op. Xix. 9, 

‘ clanging lists.’ 

2.’1.1. The holy Elders, the magi led by the star to inako their 
oH’oring to the infant Saviour. 

251. Wind life, without the light of reason. 

259. Avlllon, otherwise called Avalon. Cp. The Palace of 
Art, 1. 105 : 

“ Or mythic Uthor’s decply-womided son 
In some fair space of sloping greens 
Laj’, dozing in the vnlo of Avalon, 

And watch’d hy weejiing qneuns.” 

Tradition places .'Vvilion in the neighbourhood of Glastonbury in 
Somerset, to wluoh Jo-sojih of Arimathnca is said to have brought 
the Holy Grail, the cup from wbioh our Lord drank at the last 
snpjiui' with liis disoiple.s. 'I'ennyson’s description of ‘ the i.sland- 
valley ’ recalls classical descriptions of the fabulous Islands of 
the Blessed. 

203. crown'd tvlth summer sea. As one looks up the valley, 
one sees the summer sea sinning between and above the trees, 
at the horizon. 

207. fluting, singing with clear notes ns of a flute. 

2GS. pliuno, plumage. 

295. port, carriage, hearing. 

III. T1I15 GARDENER’S DAUGHTER. 

Tin; story is sliglit, hut tlio jioem lives through its exquisite 
de.soriptions of Englisli landscape, its loving observation of 
nature, and the fehoity of some of its phrases, ‘jewels five 
word.s long.’ Tennyson himself felt (hat it might ho censured 
for exoess of ornament {L\ie, i. 197), hut defended the language 
by saying that the .sneaker was an artist. Hu also pointed out 
tliat, the wliolo style of (he poem being ornate, be bad boon 
bound to make the desoriplion of the Gardener's Daughter 
especially elaborate, ns it was essential that, slio should form 
the central pioture (11. 124-139). 
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15. moons, months. 

19. found, establish. 

28. This was the line that delighted the old bachelor in Mrs. 
GaskelFs Cranford (chap. 4) by its accurate observation of 
Nature ; he had lived all liis life in the country without noticing 
that ash-buds were black in March “ till tliis young man comes 
and tells me.” 

40-47. The picture seems to haim been suggested by the 
meadows at Lincoln. 

47. murmurous wings, bees attracted by the sweet scent of 
the lime-trees. 

73. orbit of the memory. The path of a man’s conscious life 
between birth and death is likened to the path of a planet 
through space ; cp. In Memorxam, xlv.-xlvii. 

108. courted, invited. 

111. lilac-ambush. The compound does not occur elsewhere. 
It is a variation from ‘ lilac-bush ’ meant to suggest thick hushes 
which could afford concealment. 

116. momently, eveiy moment. 

136. Hebe, the Greek goddess of Youth and cup-bearer to the 
gods. 

161. Love’s white star, Venus. 

167. Flora, a famous portrait by Titian. 

179. The sliding season, the passing hour. Op. 1. 262. 

181. A reminiscence of Theocritus, xv. 104-5. So Mrs. Bi’own- 
ing writes [Sonnets from the Portuguese ) — 

“ I thought .how once Theocritus had sung 
Of the sweet years, the dear and wished-for years. 

Who each one in a gracious hand appears 
To bear a gift for mortals, old or young, ” 

186. (neither) squall nor storm. 

195. The daughters of the year, the seasons. 

203. ‘ I will,’ his answer in the marriage-ceremony, 

235. “ Rose by minute steps till all steps were passed. ” 

258. glooming, evening ; crescent-lit, lit by the crescent moon. 

266. day, daylight. 


IV. DORA. 

Rounded on a story in Mrs, Mitford’s Oxir Village. 

This is the most Wordsworthian of all Tennyson’s idylls, and 
by the perfection of itfe simplicity moved the warm admiration 

Ed, P 
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of Wordsworth himself. FitzGerald compared it as a pastoral 
with the biblical story of Ruth. Observe the great simplicity 
of the language and rhythm, and the absence of all ornament, 
which could only have weakened the pathos of the bare recital 
of moving facts. 

An interesting criticism (not altogether favourable) of Dora, 
and comparison of it •ndthWordsa^'orth’s J/Vc^ae/and Tennyson’s 
own Enoch Arden will be found in Stopford Brooke, ch. xi. 

V. AUDREY COURT. 

This idyll includes two unrhymed songs : something of the effect 
of rhyme is given by the recurring lines, so that a careless 
reader of the verses might easil}' fail to notice tliat they were 
unrhymed. The description at the close of the poem is of 
Torquay as it was in Tenn 3 ' 6 on’s youth, “ the loveliest sea- 
village in England.” 

Of this and the two following poems, “ three sketches of quiet 
strolling through English fields,” Sir A. Lyall writes that thej' 
“ lap us in the caressing air of rural England at its best.” 

13. aftermath, the second mowing. 

14. griffin-guarded, guarded by stone griffins. 

15. pillar'd dusk, shady trees with stems like pillars, 
sounding, from the wind in tlieir leaves and branches. 

33. The four-field system, or Norfolk system, of rotation of 
crops. 

34. corn-laws, imposing heary dutj' on importation of foreign 
com ; thej’ were abolished in 1846. 

35. “ Found ourselves in agreement again on the question of 
the king’s prerogatives.” 

37. pippin, apple-tree. 


VI. WALKING TO THE JIAIL. 

12. broken, bankrupt. 

13. “Vex’d with a melancholy that possessed him like on evil 
spirit and made him see the world covered with a sickly hue 
tliat was tlie reflection of his own distemper.” Op. ‘jaundiced 
e3’o,’ XIV. 132. 

15. commercing, holding intercourse— a Miltonic word. 

25. younker, young fellow, y^oungster. tickling, catching with 
the hand ; a method of poaching in smalt streams. 

20. in flagrante delicto, in the actual commission of the crime, 
Jiternlty ‘with the crime blazing.’ 
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33, tilt, the olotli covering of tlie cart. 

59. this hill, the Reform Bill of 1832, which would seem to an 
old Tory like ‘ the letting in of Avaters.’ 

63. A Chartist pike, a Aveapon prepared for use by the 
ReAmlutionary party knoAAm as Chartists. For many years (in 
the ‘ thirties ’ and ‘ forties ’) there Avere fears of a secret rising. 

68. blazon’d, Avith coats of arms. 

76. flayflint, skinflint, mean person. 

91. Niobe, Avliose children Avere all slain 65 ’^ Apollo and Diana 
and herself turned to stone ; the classical t^^pe of bereaved 
motherhood. 

92. unfarrow’d, Avithout her farroAV or litter. 


Vn. EDWIN MORRIS. 

3. drouth, drought, dryness. 

15. cure, cure (i.e. care) of souls, curacy, 

17 . agaric, mushrooms and other firngi. 

21, Crichton, James, knoAvn as “the Admirable Crichton,” a 
young Scotsman of the sixteenth century Avho Ausited the French 
and Italian universities, and Avon a fabulous reputation for his 
skill in languages and philosophy, and his many other accomplish- 
ments. He Avas killed in Italy in his twenty-third year. 

22. finish’d to the finger nail. A Latin expression to denote 
pei’fection, from the sculptor passing his finger-nail over the 
surface of the finished statue to test its smoothness. 

29. one honeymoon to that, “ Avith one more month — ^the month 
after marriage — added. ” 

30. sennight, week, ‘seven-night,’ as ‘fortnight’ is ‘fourteen- 
night.’ 

37. either twilight, daAvn and dusk. 

52. “You take too Ioav a Ao'eAV, do not idealise love. I haArn 
momentary inspirations, and can understand Avhat Edwin means, 
though I have not attained to his height myself.” 

SO. The reference is to tlie “ Acme and Septimius ” of Catul- 
lus (xH. 8-9). “When he had said this, LoAm sneezed his 
good-Avill on the right, as he had sneezed his good-Avill on the 
left before ” (Prof. R. Ellis’s translation). Sneezing was con- 
sidered a good omen among the Greeks and Romans, and in 
other ages it has been a custom to sa 3 ' “ God bless jmu !” or the 
like Avords, Avhen a person has sneezed. 

95. holms, riAmr-islands or Ioav tracts of rich land by the side 
of a river, 
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97. clerk, clergyman. 

101. In our prosaic modeim daj's the power that directs 
marriage is no longer the god Cupid but material considerations, 
typified by ‘ a lawyer’s clerk’ ; cp. 11. 126-7. 

105. EUe Tons suit, French, ‘She follows you.’ 

110. Sweet-Gale, a sweet-smelling shrub that grows in marshy 
places. 

112. Proserpine, daughter of Ceres, carried off by Pluto whilst 
slje was gathering flowers at Enna in Sicily, and made queen 
of the lower world. 

122. cotton-spinning chorus : see 1. 10, ‘ New-comers from tho 
Jlersey.’ 

124. hands of wild rejection, waving me wildly away. 

130. They' induced a man to whom I owed money to get up a 
ease against me. 

132. a mystic token, a writ issued in tho King's name and 
addressed to the Sheriff. 

141. but this, but for this. 

145. prime, early. 

'ITU. ST. SIMEON STYLITES. 

Oke of the most really dramatic of Tennyson’s poems : he here 
enters into feelings, reproduces for us a view of life, entirely' 
remote from his omi. (Splendid examples of this kind of study 
will be found in many of Browning’s Men and IVomcn.) 

For an account of St. Simeon Sty'lites (“ St. Simeon of the 
PilLar ”), a Syrian monk of the fifth century', sec Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall of the Eoman Empire, eh. 37. 

11. Thrice multiplied, riiadc three times as long. 

14. Like a portent seen midway between sky and earth. 

48. (that) hath suffer’d. 

.51. boil’d in oil, the death from which St. John the Divine was 
said to have been miraculously preserved. 

(4. Inswatbed, wrapped round and round with. 

101. lethargies, times of drowsiness. 

130. register’d and calendar’d, recorded in the calendar of the 
Cliurch, which appoints a day on which they arc to he 
commemorated. 

157. mortal archives, tho records of my life on earth. 

163. rime, hoar-frost. 

JC5, Pontius, Pilate ; Iscariot, Judas. 
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166. show’d, appeared. 

169. AlDaddon and Asmodeus, princes of darkness mentioned 
in Revelation, ix. 11. 


IX. THE TALKING OAK. 

A YOUNG Englishman tells his love-story to an old oak-tree in an 
English park and imagines the oak-tree as answering him. 
Incidents from the different periods of English history through 
which the oak has lived are delightfully interwoven, 

4. chace, ground stored with game, park. 

19. plagiarised, stole. 

23. garrulously given, given to talking. 

45-8. The dissohition of the monasteries by Heniy VIII. 

47. spence, buttery, place for provisions : cp. dis-pense. 

51. his man-minded offset, his daughter with the mind of a 
man — Elizabeth. 

55. the gloomy brewer. Oromu'^ell was nicknamed ‘ the 
brewer ’ by the Royalists because he was descended (remotelj') 
from Morgan Williams, described as “an ale-brewer and inn- 
keeper.” He died on Sept. 3, 1658, the anniversary of his 
victories at Dunbar and Worcester and the day after a memor- 
able storm. 

63. teacup-times, the days of Queen Anne, when tea was a 
fashionable luxury. Cp. Pope : 

“ Here thou, great Anna, whom three realms obe 3 '- 
Dost sometimes counsel take — and sometimes Tea.” 

64. patch, a small piece of silk stuck on the face as an adorn- 
ment. The practice is ridiculed in Addison’s Essays. 

65. love-knots, bows of ribbon tied in a peculiar way as a 
token of love. 

67. modish, fashionable. 

68. shrill’d, shot -with a shrill noise. 

tinsel, with more show than reality about it. 

83, The oak adds a ring to his circumference each year, 
and his age can be determined by counting the rings. 

123. holt, wood. 

183. vapid, spiritless, flat and dull. 

184. anthers, the essential part of the stamen of a plant 
containing the pollen. 

257. overset, tumble over. 

266. throats, of birds. 
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266. "May all stars in their transit at their highest point 
of altitude drop healing dews upon you!” Tho old uelief 
was that dew came from the stars. Cp. Moore’s line, “ At 
tho mid-hour of night, whtn stars are weeping, I 

286. Dryad. In Greek mythology oaks were supposed to 
ho inhabited by nymphs called Diyads : cp. 11. 1S5-S. 

292-4. Tho oak-tree of Dodona in Thessaly u'as sacred to Zens 
and gave oracles b}’' the whispering of its leaves. 

297. the younger Charles, after his defeat at Worcester in 
1651. 


X. LOVE AND DUTY. 

“Two love one another, whom dut^' forbids to fulfil their love. 
Wfxs tlie love fruitless, did it turn to dust ? Because passion was 
denied, were two lives ruined ? No, is the answer of Tennyson. 
Because duty was lord over passion and drove their lives apart, 
love itself, honoured more in giving up tlian in taking an earthly 
jov contrary to righteousne.ss, lasted in both hearts, unstained and 
lovely, and bettered both tlicir lives. Tlie man, emerging from 
Iiimsolf, gained tho higher love, and never know ‘The sot gray 
life, and apatlictic end.’ The woman know, when the parting 
was over, tiiat ‘all Life needs for life is possible to will.’ And 
happiness came to her, and freedom, and tho distant light was 
pure ” {Stopford Brooke). 

10. he. Love. 

49. thy bride, i.c. duty. 

56. See note on iii. 181. 

71-4. A wonderful description of one of those moments that, 
from tho intensity of the life lived in them, seem like years. 

74. in station, without onward movement. 

82. pathos, sufTering, 

95-8. These linos, whilst thoroughl 3 ' oharaotoristio of Tonnj'- 
son, recall ‘ tho grand stjde ’ of Milton in cadence and imagorj'. 

97. the mounded rack, banks of drifting, broken clouds. 


XI. THE GOLDEN YEAR. 

Tjie ancient poets often spoke of a Golden Age of happiness and 
innooence in tlie remote past, from which tlie world Iiad graduallj' 
deolinod. Virgil alone in antiquity sang in his Fourth Eclogue 
of a Golden Age that wa.s .still to come ; and it was partlj' this 
tone of propheoj’ that led Dante and others in the Jfiddlc 
Ages to think of him as an unconscious Christian. Tho central 
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part of the present ids'll is a little nnrh}nned song that ma3" 
be regarded as a sort of nineteenth-centurj^ variation of the same 
theme— the prophecy of a Golden Age that is to be brought 
about, not (as Virgil imagined) bj-^ the cessation of commerce, 
but by the peaceful growth of commerce binding the nations 
together. This was a favourite hope of the generation that 
established Free Trade in England, and we shall meet the same 
idea again in Loclcsley Hall (xiv.), 119-130. 

11. Modern readers ask for quantity, not quality. Cp. xxi. 
199-200. 1 a 1 a 1 

21. measured, metrical. 

25. returning on themselves, in allusion to the ancient doctrine 
that the history of the Avoi-Id moves through a cycle of jmars, 
every such cycle making up a Great Year (Magnus Annus). 

32-40. In the golden j^ear \vealth will be more equally distri- 
buted, but men will not all be reduced (as in socialistic and 
communistic schemes) to one dead level. 

42-6. The ships of Christian lands are to spread abroad the 
religion of Christ, the Bible and the literature of civilisation. 
They are to unite the nations by a peaceful commerce under a 
system of universal Free Trade. 

63. O’erflourish’d with, overgrown with. 

75. slate-quarry, at Llaiiberis. Note how wonderfully the 
effect of the sharp repeated echo of blasting operations is given 
in the last two lines. 


Xn. ULYSSES. 

The noblest of all Tennyson’s classical poems. It was the read- 
ing of this in 1.845 that induced Sir Robert Peel to award the 
poet a pension of £200 a year “as a mark of roj'^al favour to one 
who had devoted to worthy objects great intellectual powers.” 
“ Ulysses,” Tennyson himself said, “was written soon after 
Arthur Hallam’s death, and gave m3' feeling about the need of 
going forward, and braving the struggle of life, perhaps more 
simpl3' than an3'thing in In Memoriam” (Life, i. p. 196). So the 
poem may be read as a kind of allegory. It was in this spirit 
that Oarl5do accepted it, writing to Tennyson soon after the 
volume was published : “ And so let us .all smite rhythmically, all 
in concert, ‘the sounding furrow's’; and sail forward with new 
cheer, ‘ be3'ond the sunset,’ whither -we are bound.” But we 
may apply the poem in many ways. For one thing, it might be 
regarded as a splendid defence of that spirit of heroic adventure 
W’hich has brought England to greatness. 

The tone of the poem should be contrasted W'ith that of the 
Lotos-Eaters, in w'hich the umvorthy comrades of Ulysses, w'eary 







of “ever climbing up tbe climbing wave,” give themselves up to 
“long rest, or death, dark death or dreamful ease.” 

The tradition of Ulysses’ last voyage, of which there is only a 
hint in Homer’s Odyssey-, appears in Dante’s Inferno, canto xXvi., 
on which passage Tennyson’s poem is based. Of individual 
passages, several are from Homer (“wind 3 ' Troy,” “sitting 
well in order smite The sounding furrows”), and others are 
reminiscent of Homer, Shakespeare and Milton. But he who 
knows best the sources of the ideas and language will be most 
stronglj' impressed with the originality of Tenn 5 'son. 

1. king. Ulj’sses was king of the island of Ithaca. 

3. aged wife, Penelope. 

4. Unequal, because his subjects are not advanced enough to 
receive the ‘ equal laws ’ of civilisation. 

10. Hyades, a group of stars with the rising and setting of 
which the ancients associated storm and rain. 

16. peers, equals. 

17. ringing, echoing to the clash of armour. 

20. The horizon, which looks like the margin of the world, 
recedes before us as we advance : it is the same with the horizon 
of our experience. 

29, suns, years. 

40. decent, creditably careful {Rowe and Webb). 

47. frolic, adj., joyous (German, /r67dtc7i). 

48. opposed {to them), confronted them udth. 

60. the baths Of all the western stars, as the heavens were 
believed to revolve round the earth and the stars to set into the 
western sea. 

62. gulfs, whirlpools. 

63. Happy Isles, the Isles of the Blessed {after death), supposed 
to lie in the western ocean. 

Xm. TITHONUS. 

Accohdiko to the Greek legend, Aurora, goddess of Daum, was 
enamoured of a j’oimg man, Tithonus, and asked Zeus, king of 
the gods, to give him immortality. Her request was granted, 
but the boon was vain, for lie was not given immortal youth. 

Observe the force of the repetitions in the first line, and again 
jn lines 21-22, 66-67 : they enhance the effect given bj' the slow 
measured movement of tlie metre throughout — an effect of utter 
world-wearincM. Twice only for a few lines is the metre quick- 
ened a liHle (3/'42, 56-6.3) as Tithonus recalls the lost emotion of 
j'outh. But the weariness is stateljq as of one who has mixed 
wth gods. 
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7. limit, the eastern horizon. 

13. that, so that. 

18. Hours, three sisters, attendants on the gods. All-conquor- 
ing Time has wasted Tithonus. 

30. goal of ordinance, goal ordained by fate. 

39. the wild team, the horses that draw' the chariot of the 
Dawn. 

49. Aristotle [Etli. N. vi. 2, 6) quotes a saying to this efloot 
from the Gree^ poet Agathon. 

53. lucid, bright. 

63. llion,Troy, built for Laomedon, the father of Tithonus, by 
the gods Neptune and Apollo. The stones w'ere said to have 
moved into their places to the sound of Apollo’s lute. Cp. 
(Enone, 39-41 : 

“ As yonder walls 

Rose slowly to a music slowly breathed, 

A cloud that gather’d shape.” 

71. harrows, burial-mounds. 

75. “I, dust returned to dust in my grave, sliall forget . . . ' 


XIV. LOGKSLEY HALL. 

The hero is imaginary and must not be identified with Tennv- 
son, though some of the expressions may represent the pjer s 
own feelings, and many have often been quoted apart from ^he:r 
context as if the poet were responsible for them. “In 
Hall,” writes Sir A. Lyall, “we are confronted by the irresolnre 
figure of modern youth, depressed and bewildered by Ins owp 
inability to face the bustling competition of ordinary Englisn 
life, disappointed in love, denouncing a shallow-hearted consm. 
and nursing a momentary impulse to 

‘ Wander far away, 

On from island unto island at the gateways of the day. 

Restlessness, ennui, impatience of humdrum existence, sec L:n: 
dreaming of something like a new Odyssey. Bnt the here of 
Locksley Hall is no Ulysses ; the bonds of culture and ccmf'.rc 
are too strong for him ; the project of wild adventure is 
abandoned as c|uickly as it is formed ; he remains to ccrj'oie 
himself with the march of mind and the wonders of seiencini: 
discovery.” 

Among the excellences of the poem may be noted il) the 
wonderful descriptions of the Lincolnshire coast eonSr,i.=ted with 
skilful descriptive touches of tropical scenery. l2j the numertus 
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‘modem touches’ expressing in poetical form the ideas and 
inventions of the nineteenth century, (3) the splendid swing of 
the metre, iiis own invention— “ rliymed couplets, passionate 
and picturesque, which follow one another like waves, each of 
tliem running directly to its point ” (Lyall). 

Maud is a longer 6 tud 3 ‘ of a similar character to that ot the 
j’oung man in Lochsley If all ; and in Lochsley Hcill Sixty 3 ears 
After, the poet, in his own old age, portrayed the old age- to 
which such j'outli might be expected to lead. 

8-9. Orion and the Pleiads, the constellations jfcbat are men- 
tioned together in the Bool: of Job, ix. 9 and xxxi'iii. 31, “ Canst 
thou bind the sw'cet influences of Pleiades, or loose the bands of 
Orion ? ” 

14. closed, enclosed, contained within itself, 

19. iris, rainbou' hues. 

32. golden sands. The expre.=.sion conveys an idea both of the 
delightfulnes.s of the hour.s and the speed with which thej' 
slipped away. 

.33-4. Love so filled rnj' life that I forgot myself in my 
absorption in my love. 

. 30. throng’d my pulses, made them bent fast. 

02. straiten’d, narrow. 

09. “Is there an^' comfort in remembering some things and 
forgetting others ? ” 

75, the poet sings, Dante, Inferno, v, 121-3. 

77. thy, addros.sed to Amy. 

79, he, the husband. 

82. widow’d, left de.solate. 

85. an eye, the remembered look of the rejected lover. 

105. helps, heals. 

107. turn that earlier page, go back to mj' early ambition ; 
cp. 11. 11-10. 

108. Mother-Age, the present Age wliose child I am. 

109. pulsation, beating of the heart. 

121. argosies, properly’ ‘ ships of Ragusa,’ a poetical word for 
largo merchantmen richly’ laden. The invention of the balloon, 
seeming to promise the early' conquest of the air, greatly’ 
intoro.sted Tennyson. Tlie first stanza of A Dream of Fair 
'iVomen oi-iginally ran : 

“ As when a mp that sails in a balloon, 

Down looking see.s the solid shining ground 
Stream from beneath him in the Iwoad blue noon, 

Tilth, hamlet, mead and mound.” 
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f future are seen in tlie air, coming from 

the llnd twilight’ and dropping dowt upon 


123. ghastly dew, of blood. It is hardly necessary to point 
out how much nearer the possible fulfilment of this prediction 
has been brought by the inventions of the twentieth century. 

128. of man, of all humanity. 

133. Cp. Hamlet) i. v. 189 ; 

“ The time is out of joint : 0 cursed spite, 

That ever I was bom to set it right.” 

135. The march of democracy. 

138. process of the suns, advance of the 3 'ears. 

142. The levelling tendency of democi’atie movements. 

153. “ Here, where nature is suppressed by the artificiality of 
life, a woman’s natural emotions are nothing,” 

154. Orient, the East. 

155 . Mahratta-battle, war with the Slahrattas, the great 
native confederacy that dominated India in the eighteenth 
century and was conquered by the English in tlrree wars, the 
last of u'hioh ended in ISIS. 

162. trailer, a hanging plant. 

178. foremost files, front ranks. 

180. Ajalon. See Joshua, X. 12 ; “ Sun stand thou still upon 
Gibeon, and thoir, Moon, in the r'alley of Ajalon.” 

182. TJiis line originally ran “Let the peoples spin for ever ...” 
A slight alteration has wonderfully increased its force. An 
interesting note in the Life (i. p. 195) explains the origin of the 
metaphor. “ When I went by the first train from Liveipool to 
Manchester (1830), I thought that the wheels ran in a groove. 
It was a black night and there was such a vast crowd round the 
train at the station that we could not see the wheels. Then I 
made this line.” 

183. He thinks of the earth as a wheel spinning along on its 
orbit. At night the earth is between us and the sun. 

184. a cycle of Cathay, a whole millennium of the stationary 
ci\dIisation of China. The awakening of China in the twentieth 
century was not, of course, foreseen when these words were 
written. 

185. Mother-Age. Cp. 1. 108 and also II. 11-16. 

for mine I knew not, for I knew no mother of my o^vn. 

Cp- 1- 156. . . u .K 

186. “Triumph over nature by works of ^engineering, by the 
telegraph, and bj' the discoveries of science. 
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190. Toof-trcc, the raain beam of tlio roof. 

191. holt, wood. 

192. Cramming, driving. 

XV. GODIVA. 

Coviatjiy’k ‘nnoiont leucnd’ is told of the wife of Leofrio, carl 
of .Mercia in tiic olovcnlh cenlur^'. 

fj. in the flying of a wheel, proud of the invention of railways. 
fSce note on xiv. 182. 

•13. the weaded eagles, tlic two eagles of the clasp. 

GO. compact of, made of. 

G7. Tho fatal byword, doomed to I)c remembered as ‘ Peeping 
'I’om.’ 

74. Bhamclcas noon. Observe the force and beauty of tlio 
\inoxpeoted epithet. 

XVI. THE DAY-DEEAM. 

Tiiih version of the familiar fairy-tale of ‘the Sleeping Jlcauty’ 
is snppoKcd to hi; related to ‘Lady J‘'iora’ .-is she works in the 
dr.-Mving.foam at her emhroidery, 7'he poem itself may well be 
likened to a piece of emhroidery in whieli the poet has claljorated 
with delicate skill and threads of varied hues the quaint outlino 
of an old-world story. 

3. damaiik, rosy-pink, like the Damascus ro.se. 

11. reflex, rencction. 

10. Macaw, a bird of the parrot tribe, with long tail fc,T,thers. 
llirds of bright jdumage were n.aturally favourite subjects for 
emliroidery-dcsigns. 

20, order'd words. Cp. Xi. 21, ‘mc,i.surcd words,’ 

Gl. Oriol, a largo projecting window forming a recess inside, 
on, prisms, here used for tho colours into ^vliich a ray of light 
is broken by ])iisHing through a prism of glass, 
fi-a. coverlid, coverlet. 

91, inform, imlnie, fdl. 

103. in sequel, in that wliich it brings .about, Cp. ii. 14. 

12G. The Magic Music. “A reference to tho g.anie, now almost 
forgotten, in which something was hidden, and those who were 
looking for it wero guided in their search by music played more 
or less loudly, ’J'Jie fairy prinee’s ou'n heart supplies him with 
guidance instead of nuisie” (George and Hnihw). 

157. ‘ Pardy,’ an oath, par Dim. 
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186. crescent-bark. “The new moon seems to ride like a 
toat attached to a buoy upon the sea of clouds ” (George and 
Hadow). ° 

221. terms, periods. 

227-8. Cp. Locksley Hall (xiv.), 128. 

229. Titanic, gigantic. 

231-2. The converse of Bacon’s famous saying: Aniiquitas 
aaeculi juventus mundi, “the ancient times were the world’s 
youth.” Bacon was pi’Otesting against the reverence paid to 
the authority of the ancients in science, and pointing out that 
in knowledge the ancients were ‘young’ men, the modems ‘old.’ 

235. quinquenniads, periods of five years, as deeads are periods 
of ten years. 

236. quintessence, the most essential part. 

280. either, both the earnest and the sport. 

XVII. AMPHION. 

The metre is that of the popular song, The Vicar of Bray. It 
gets its somewhat rollicking effect — which is quite appropriate 
to the speaker’s mood — from the trochaic endings of the 
alternate lines and such half-humorous rhymes as ‘hornpipes’ 
and ‘ forlorn, pipes. ’ 

10. Amphion. In Greek mythology a son of Zeus, to the 
music of whose lyre the stones moved into their places so as to 
form the walls of Thebes. Cp. the legend of the building of 
Troy referred to in Tithomis (xiii.), 63. 

64. scirrhous, hard, knotty. 

XVIII. ST. AGNES’ EVE. 

St. Agnes is the patron-saint of purity ; her day is January 21st. 
Tennyson uses the snow appropriate to this mid-winter date to 
typify perfect purity of soul. 

14. To, compared with. 

16. argent round, the silver moon. 

34. One sabbath. “ There shall be no night there,” EereZa^io?!, 
xxi. 2-5. 

36. hride, St. Agnes herself. 

XIX. SIR GALAHAD. 

Another study from the Arthurian legends : see introductory 
note to Morte T Arthur (ii. ). Tennj'^son was to u'ork out the 
conception of Sir Galahad, called frorp his piirity ‘ the Maidep 
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Knight,’ more fully in later years in The Holy Grail. But ho 
never surpassed tlio beauty of this early poem, the clear ringing 
tones of which seem of tlicmsclves to suggest the glad eonfidenco 
tliat purity of heart and a conscience without reproach alone 
can give. 

Observe the eihot of the extra rhyme in 1. 11 of each stanza 
in quickening the pace of the metre, 

1. casques, lielmets. 

0. brands, swords. 

9, lists. Sec note on n, 224 ; clanging, cp. ‘ ringing plains,’ 
xii. 17. 

21, More bounteous aspects, tlie looks of angels ; cp. 11, 41-48. 
25. “ When the crescent moon sets amid storms,” 

42. the holy Grail, tlio Sangreal, tiio cup from which our Lord 
drank at tlio last supper with His disciples. All Arthur’s 
Knigiits went in que.st of the \'ision of tliis cup, but Sir Galahad 
alone found it. 

82. palo, enclosure. 

XXI. WILL WATiaiPROOF’S LYRICAL MONOLOGUE. 

“ ‘Tiik plump licad-waitcr of TJie Cock ’ by Temple Bar, famous 
for chop and porter, was ratlicr offended when told of the poem. 

‘ Had Mr. Tennyson dined oftener there, lie would not have 
minded it so much ’ ho said.” — Ed%vard FitzGerald quoted in 
'I'cnnyson’s Life, i. 184. 

8. “ In Portugal in the old classical days.” 

89. a vinous mist, a cloud of wine. 

42. Unbodlng, not anticipating. 

44. public men, men who, like poets, give their life-work to 
the jmblie. 'I’cnnyson wrote with some feeling of their ‘ w'ant of 
p<!nee,’ for his own mnrz’iago was delaj’cd for many years from 
this cause, 

01. raffs, riff-raff, worthless persons, 

74. “ nalf-stupufied (bemused) or ready to reel.” 

80. peptics, digestive organs. 

88. convolution, winding motion (of tho wheel within the 
heiul). 

101. when classic Canning died, in 1827. Canning, the states- 
man, is called ‘ classic ’ because of his stately eloquence. 

110. Ganymede, the cup-bc,irer of the ancient gods, a beautiful 
boy who^ M'os cari ied away to lieavcn fioni Blount Ida by jui 
eagle, 'rennyson imagines that the Cock (the sign of the inn) 
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had similarly carried the waiter off in his youth and set liim 
douTi in the tavern. 

132. knuckled at the taw, played a street-game with marbles. 

137. thorpe, hamlet. 

185. thou, ‘my pleasant hour.’* 

195. little hooks that would be written about him. 

197-200. “ But, with his great heart warmed by sherry, he shot 
out sayings at random, before the present times, "with their love 
of notable sa 3 dngs, swarmed upon him like leeches sucking his 
blood for speeches to be recorded.” 

ana, a word for collections of sayings or anecdotes of 
famous men, formed from the quasi-Latin termination given to 
such collections, e.g. Johnsoniana. 

220. among" the pots. See Paalm Ix^dii. 13. 

223. The old-fashioned chop-house was alwaj's divided into 
separate compartments or boxes. 

235. The wrinkles that old age brings round the outer corners 
of the eyes are known as ‘ crow’s feet.’ 


XXIV. THE LORD OF BURLEIGH. 

‘ Burleigh-house bj’’ Stamford-town,’ on the borders of Rutland 
and Lincolnshire, is the country mansion of the Marquis of 
Exeter, the descendant of the famous Cecil, Lord Burleigh, who 
was secretary of state to Queen Elizabeth. Visitors to the lioxise 
are shown the portrait of a former Countess of whom this story 
is told. 


XXV. THE VOYAGE. 

This is an allegory of the voyage of life — the never-ceasing 
pursuit of the Ideal. The Ideal — whether it be Fancj', vague 
but ‘ golden,’ Knowledge, Virtue, the religious mystic’s Hope of 
Heaven, or peaceful Liberty, the ideal of the social reformer — is 
never realised on earth. But onty the cynic derides the quest, 
and he is punished for his want of faith bj’’ the despair that 
drives him to suicide. 

The allegory is brightened by some of those tropical pictures 
tliat Tennyson loved to paint. We have akeady met with such 
scenes in LoclcaUy Hall, and thej' are found again in The Voyage 
of Maeldune. One or two lines recall Colex’idge’s Ancient 
Mariner. 

12. sheer’d, made xvay thi’ougli, ran as close to as possible. 

19. Cp. “like a lane of beams athwart the sea,” xi. 50, 
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20, pillar'd light, tlio vortical rays thrown upwards by tho sun 
after lio has diHapijcarcd liclow tho hori/.on, 

21. How oft (wo saw). 

.11. “ Looking in tho midst of hor halo like a silver bo.ss in tho 
eonti'o of a dark nliiold.” 

4 1 'll. A doHcription of voloanoos. Gloom’d is hero transitive, 
“ iiiado gloomy with rain of nshoH that spread in clouds shaped 
lilte feathers or dai'k pino-trccs.” 

4,'5. ntoamlng flats, ‘low lands, exhaling vapours’ (Rowe and 
Wiihl)). 

52. Ihionphoroacont light visible in the ship’s track. 

r>:i. a carvon craft, tho canoe of tho South Sea islandci's. 

71. tho hloodlOBS point rovorsed, “with its point unstained by 
blood and turned downwards, in token that it liad not liecn and 
was not to liu used. Tho freedom field out by tho Vision is ono 
to 1)0 gainod not by sudden revolution or violent war, but by 
gradual and peaceful progress” (Rowe and Webb). 

HI. “ IVo would not admit tliat anything was impossiblo,” 

Hfi. those, those blasts. Thoyoamo not from oxlornal circum- 
stanocs, but from tho invineiblo energy within a man, 

H7. heart of peace, tho dead calm at tho centre of a oyolonio 
storm, 

H8, tho counter gale. “Tho winds at two opposite points on 
tlie cii'unmferonuo of a oyolono blow from diamotrically opposite 
iluarters: tliiis a shij), liaving jiassed tlirnugh the centre, before 
emerging from such a storm meets with a gale ‘ counter’ to tliat 
met with on entering tho storm” (Howe and Webb). 


XXVr. SIR LAUNCELOT AND QUERN GUINEVERE. 

Turn fragment deals with the Arthurian lugetid piclorialhj, as 
William Morris and iSwinburno afterwards dealt with it in 
their jioetry and tho I’l'o-Raphaoliles in their jiaintings, and 
without any thought ol an et'hical moaning. See introduotdry 
note to II. 

12. sparliawk, sparrowhawk. 

1.'). yellowing, taking a yellowish tinge from tho soil brought 
down by the rains in Hjiring. 

XXVII. A FAREWELL. 

WnriTUN at fSomersby in Liiicoliishirc, tho home of the poet’s 
boyhood. ' 
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XXIX. THE EAGLE. 

3. the azure 'woria, the blue air. 

4. wrinkled. The epithet wonderfully describes the appear- 
ance of a calm, slowly moving sea seen from a great height. 

XXXI. “COME NOT, WHEN I AM DEAD.” 

The forsaken lover, weary of life, desires only the rest of the 
grave. He asks his old love — ^^vhom he addresses with a forgiv- 
ing tenderness as “Cliild” — to refrain from vexing him witli 
useless pity. 

The short monosyllabic concluding line of each stanza has a 
“ dying fall ” that is a very subtle triumph of the poet’s art. 

9. Time, life. 


XXXII. THE LETTERS. 

2. gloom’d, darkened, as in xxv. 41, “ Gloom’d the low coast.” 

46. swells, swellings, mounds. 

XXXIII. THE VISION OF SIN. 

Ax allegory of the punishment that overtakes a life of sensual 
indulgence. The “house with wings” t 3 ’pifies imagination, 
already overweighted by the flesh : “ his heavj' rider kept him 
doivn.” The youth is led into a palace by “ a child of sin,” and 
gives himself up to the pleasures of the senses (stanza 2). In 
stanza 3 the “awful rose of daym” seems to figure approaching 
judgment ; it is “ unheeded,” and the heav}’ vapour that gradu- 
ally dulls the senses and destro^^s the keenness of their pleasure 
is unheeded too. The “ graj’^and gap-tooth’d man,” who is the 
speaker in stanza 4, is the same jmuth grown old in sin. He lias 
been punished by the ever-groudng dullness of the senses that he 
had indulged (11. 213-4) and by the misery of his own cynicism 
(11. 215-6). “ Is there anj^ hope ? ” If there is, it lies in the fact 

that he still has “a little grain of conscience,” revealed in his 
uneasy attempts to defend his oAra life and asperse the lives of 
others (1. 218), and in the merc 3 '^ of God (1. 222), which ma 3 '^ 
yet save him from the last doom of the brute beast — to be 
“ pierced with worms ” and to “quicken into lower forms” of life 
(1. 210), The poem may have been suggested by Shelle 3 '’s 
Triumph of Life, which it resembles in some of its imagery. 

57. Mine, my dream. 

104. the schools, the uniAmrsities. 

135. her. Freedom. 

E.I. F 
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144. conduit, the open street-gutter running witli the blood of 
civil strife. 

149. the pnhUc fool, the foolish mob. 

171-190. The dance of Death. 

179. Vivat Rex ! Long live the king ! 

189. Buss, kiss. 

201. maudlin gall, di-unken bitterness. 


XXXIV. TO 

20. The many-headed beast. Plato’s name for the. democracy. 
24, blazon’d, adorned with ‘pomp of heraldry.’ Cp. vi. 68. 
There is the further notion of ‘celebrated,’ ‘ published abroad.’ 

XXXV. TO E. L., ON HIS TEAVELS IN GREECE. 

‘ E. L.’ was Edmund Lushington, who married Tennyson’s sister. 
Tlie metre is that used in In Mtmoriam, but the effect hero is 
quite different. 

2. Penelan pass, the pass of the river Peneus in Thessaly. 

4. Akrokeraunian walls, a mountain range along the coast of 
N.W. Greece, nearly opposite Corfu. 

5. Tomohrit (Tomor), a mountain in Albania. 

Athos, a mountain in N.E. Greece, famous for its twcnt 3 ' 
large monasteries, dating from the Bj’zantinc period. 

XXXVI. “BREAK, BREAK, BREAK.” 

This lyric— one of the most exquisite in the English language — 
was “ made in a Lincolnshire lane at 5 o’clock in the morning 
between blossoming hedges” (Life, i. 190); but the imagined 
scene seems to be Clevedon, a little watering-place on the Bristol 
Channel, where Arthur Hallam, the poet’s friend, lies buried. 

XXXITI. THE POET’S SONG. 

Sin;i.i,EY envie.s the skjdark’s joy in the present, because “Man 
looks before and after And pines for what is not” ; hut Tenn3’son 
finds the poct’.s song better than the nightingale’s, because the 
poet can look forward to the widening of man’s thoughts b3’ 
“ the process of tlie suns ” (xiv. 138) and the greater gladne.ss of 
“ the golden year” (xi.) that is yet to be. 



A NOTE ON METRE. 

A KNOWLEDGE of the laws of metre is a great help to our enjoy- 
ment of poetry, and it is not difficult to learn at least the 
elements of metrical rules. 

The names of the ‘feet’ or recurring combinations of syllables 
chiefly used in English verse are these ; 

Iambus (-^ — ), a short syllable followed by a long, i.e, an un- 
accented syllable followed b}' an accented { ' ). , 

Trochee ( — —), a long syllable followed by a short, i.e. an 
accented syllable followed by an unaccented. 

Anapaest (— — ), two short or unaccented syllables followed 
by one long dr accented syllable. 

Spondee ( ), two long or accented syllables. 

Dactyl ( — a long or accented syllable followed by two 

short or unaccented syllables. 

Example of Iambic rhythm : 

The wdods ( deca}', | the wdods j deciy | and fdll. 
Examples of Trochaic rhythm : 

In her | edr he 1 whispers | gdity, 

If my ( heart by [ signs can j tdll. 

(The last foot of a line is often shortened to a single syllable as 
in the second line of the above example.) 

Comrades, | Idave me j here a | little, )| while as | j'et ’tis | early | 
mom. 

Leave me | hdre and ^when you | wdnt me || sound up(6n the) 
biigle- 1 hom. 

(The break in the middle of these long lines is technically called 
Caesura. ) 

E.mmple of Anapaestic rhythm : 

The swal | low stdpt | as he lain | ted the bde. 

(Here the first two feet are iambi, the last two are anapaests. 
A poem is seldom composed entirely in anapaests. Their chief 
use, as here, is as a variation from the iambus.) 

Example of Spondaic rhythm : * 

TlTe long ) d^y walies : ) the slow | moon climbs : j the deep, 

147 
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(No poem is composed entirely in spondees, because it would be 
impossible to lay stress on everj' s 3 dlable in a poem. Indeed 
this foot is verj' rare : but it can be used very effectively, as here, 
to give the idea of slow movement.) 

Example of Dactylic rhythm : 

Dash’d to | gether in | blinding | dew. • 

(Just as the anapaest is chiefly used by way of variation from 
the iambus, so the dactjd is chiefly used, as in the second foot 
of the above example, by way of variation from the trochee.) 

The above examples will help a student to scan most of the 
verses in this book, especiallj' if he will bear in mind the follow- 
ing cautions : 

(1) It is sometimes possible to scan a line correctly in two 
b’a 5 's. In deciding which is the better wa}^ to scan it, we must 
be guided by the general rhj'thm of the poem. Thus, “In daj's) 
of old I Amphl | on” (iambic) might be scanned “In | days of| 
old Am 1 phfon ” (trochaic) : the fact that the rhythm of the 
alternate line of the couplet is unquestionably iambic proves that 
this line should be regarded as iambic too, in spite of the trochaic 
effect of the ending. 

(2) The sense-accent often differs from the verse-accent. In- 
deed the subtler melodies of all poetrj' depend on the presence 
in the verse of two distinct rhj'thms, which we may call the 
rhythms of the sense-accent and the verse-accent. This fact is 
seldom understood, though we nearly all act upon it in reading 
blank verse. We scan the first line of Mark Antonym’s speech 
in Julius Caesar as an iambic line of five accents : 

Friends, R6mans, countrymen, lend me jmur ears 
But we read it : 

Friends, Romans, c6untrymcn, 14nd me j'our ears. 

The musical quality of a verse can never be fullj' enjoy'ed till 
we read with an appreciation, conscious or instinctive, of the 
twofold rlij'thm, the sense-rhythm being dominant while the 
versc-rhytlira runs on in a rippling undertone, a just audible but 
essential musical accompaniment. 

(-3) A poet may seek an exceptional effect bj' a deliberate' i 
irregularity. Thus in xxxyi. 1, “ Break, break, break,” though 
only tliree syllables, is a line of tliree feet, and is meant to be 
pronounced very' slowly', wdth pauses between the sydlablcs, so 
that its reading sliould occupy’ as much time as the coxTcsponding 
line in stanza 2, 

0 w411 I for the ffsh | erman’s boy. 



DATES IN TENNYSON’S LIFE. 


1809. Aug. 6. Born at Somersby Rectory, Lincolnshire. 

1828. Went to Trinity College, Cambridge. 

1830. Poems diiejly Lyrical. 

1833. Poems. [The first version of The Lady of Shalott, 
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